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Knowing how valuable a good salesman 
is to the shoe dealer, we have prepared 
a handy booklet, “Keeping America on 
Its Toes,” that will help your newer 
employees. It presents selling aids im 
simple, straightforward, quick-to-read 


fashion. 


Send for it. Send for several copies if 
you wish, so that you can put one into 
the hands of each new salesman or sales- 
woman. 
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HAVEN'T SHIPPED : 
an 
A PAIR OF SHOES in 
tel 
a m: 
to 
IJi ISLAND ; 
in 
sl: 
As a matter of fact we don’t know if they wear shoes on the Fiji ‘ c 
Islands... We do know that in America a better job is being done _ pe 
in $6.95 - $7.95 departments year after year with Mode Art shoes ' 
because our customers tell us so. 
Mail came from 26 states the first week following a June advertise- 
ment illustrating our low-heeled shoes. Orders, ration checks and 
requests for our franchise ... several letters from outside America. 
Live-wire merchants have flexible minds and promptly respond to h 
new trends.... Mode Art shoes anticipated, by several seasons, the } 


movement toward the low-heeled, high-styled women’s shoes. Mode 
Art franchise holders had this head start. 


To those who have not lost the capacity for change, we extend this r 
invitation to make more sales and more profit with the Mode Art h 
franchise. ... Write today for details of our complete program, to . 

become effective when peace returns. 





only partially completed when the war interrupted. 
Our leaders tell us the war should end before many 


W 

i, 

v 

h 

f 

This is not a postwar plan. Plans made in 1939 were j 
t 

t 

more months. We are ready now fo carry on. 
{ 

' 
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SHOE ART is universal. American 
styles are selling the world over; 
and enjoy particular acceptance 
in Australia. Sport attire, charac- 
teristically American, has also 
made its imprint the world over— 
together with California types of 
footwear. Slacks are common garb 
in Russia and even in Paris itself 
slacks for work rather than for 
sport dress are the rule because of 
the intensity of women’s war pur- 
pose and war work. 


>! 
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But for dress fashion itself, Paris 
has a tremendous vitality. That 
vigor of fashion creation is now to 
find expression again. 

Shoe art is universal and if a 
good idea comes from Paris it has 
its place in the footwear of the 
world. Many good American ideas 
have played a revolutionary part 
in footwear all over the world. We 
well remember an experience by 
Alfred Vamos. Some years ago, 
when he was creating new styles, 
he showed a pull-over to a manu- 
facturer—who looked at it as being 
just another pattern. Mr. Vamos 
thought it was far more important 
than a casual number in the line, 
so he sent a duplicate to his con- 
nection in Paris—to get the benefit 
of that artist’s opinion. The niodel 
was returned direct, to the same 
manufacturer (who had forgotten 
Mr. Vamos’ first pull-over). The 
manufacturer raved about its pos- 
sibilities—and rightly so—for by 
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that amazing skill ot the French 
artist, the American pattern was 
given the French accent that lifted 
it into the realm of feminine beauty. 
Thus, the combination of Ameri- 
can practical styling and French 
inspiration created a masterpiece. 
That same thing will happen 
again and the lift may be given by 
an artist most anywhere on the 
face of the globe because good style 
reveals itself when the need is great- 


est. 
-_ 7 7” 


“PARIS’ FASHION Torch Un- 
dimmed Despite 4 Years of Nazi 
Gloom,” says Tania Long in a 
wireless to the New York Times. 
“More than four years of occupa- 
tion have been hard on Paris, but 
they have not hurt its soul, its 
spirit or its initiative. The city 





may be almost on its back at pres- 
ent, but it is clear that it will not 
be too long before it is restored to 
normal life and activities. And 
among the latter is the business of 
helping women to be beautiful and 
well dressed.” 


MRS. WINIFRED ROLAND works 
in a shoe store in Endicott and has 
a gift for writing verse and lyrics. 
We had occasion to hear a song 
and we delighted to see her name 
under its title. She wrote the lyrics 


‘for: “That’s What Makes A Song” 
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and followed it up with another 
song: “I Just Want To Do My 
Share.” In the Binghamton Sun 
her poem, “Tribute to a Friend,” 
was dedicated to George F. John- 
son in honor of his birthday. 
Thus we find talent even in a 


shoe store basement. 
7 * * 


FIRST TO TEST the helicopter as 
a flying delivery medium, William 
Filene’s Sons of Boston scored a 
great publicity scoop. One of the 


1M TAKING TH’ LONG-RANGE , 
VIEW, BROTHER: 


improved models of straight-up-in- 
the-air helicopters flew from a 
warehouse in Cambridge, with 
shoes and other merchandise, to a 
branch store—William Filene’s in 
Belmont . . . eight miles away. A 
truck would make the trip in half 
an hour; the helicopter covered the 
distance in seven minutes. 

A new way for a merchant to 
capture the public’s attention, for 
thousands of people were gathered 
at both spots to see the demonstra- 


tion. 
” - * 


THE full impact of the present pa- 
per shortage will be experienced in 
September and October. Realizing 
this, most stores individually or col- 
lectively will, for both patriotic and 
selfish reasons, throw their full sup- 
port to the War Production Board’s 
Declaration of Policy for the con- 
servation of wrapping paper and 
supplies. There are five steps 
through which merchants can co- 

















operate in effectuating this salvage 
crusade, These are: 


a. Using wrapping or packing mate- 
tials only for protection and not for 


appearance. 

b. Using as little new materials as 
eae the f th 

«c. Bringing to attention of the gen- 
wash ieblic the pressing need of 


conserving and salvaging paper 


products. - 

d. Organizing effective training pro- 
grams in their own stores to bring 
about maximum conservation. 

e. Taking the most active possible part 
in their own community’s salvage 
campaign. 

Gift wrapping has either been 
eliminated or drastically simplified. 
Maximum salvage and re-use is be- 
ing made of all types of supplies. 





LOOKING AHEAD 
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will be “tops” in ingredients, 


—and this present war will be no 
exception to the rule. 

—And, during the past several 

or so, we have certainly 

een how to keep “better” 

. better bookkeepi . better 

stock control, better public rela- 
tions, better advertising, etc. 

—So, with factories relieved 





WILLIAM H! OSBORNE of the 
Walk-Over Shoe Store in Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—the state of native 
poets—dedicates a poem to the pa- 


tient shoe salesmen: 





"Oh! What a Beautiful Morning" 
“Good morning,” I gracefully greeted 
her 
Her satisfaction beamed. 


She placed her foot upon my stool 
An easy sale—it seemed. 


“Young man, you'll find me hard to 
please; 
My feet have been my grief. 
The only shoes I'll buy today 
Must assure me some relief. 


“My heels are extra narrow— 
My bunions burn and pain. 
My metatarsal arch is down, 
And aches with the sign of rain. 


easy, remove it carefully, 
I have a nai 

And just a bit of pressure ‘ 
And you'll hear a wailing groan. 


“T'll be most careful, Madam; 
Now let me chart your size.” 
My pencil struck a corn so sore 

t tears came in her eyes. 


“I first must win her confidence; 
My sympathy I must show, 
And put her shoes on carefully 
And talk real soft and low. 


" ankles are weak and wobble— 
y knees often give way— 
I'm really not so hard to please 
And any price I'll pay. 


“Swelling—yes, considerably, 
Diabe 


tic—Doctors say; 
But please don’t bring me shoes like 


t 
Or Pll be on my way.”’ 
en pleasantly I showed her 


Th 
A low-heeled B aye turn, 
And furilo e sho 


uted 
“No, young man, they burn.” 


ia heel’s too high—that heel’s too 
j ow; 


I like that style, but no open toe; 
That lacing cuts—that seam won't do; 
The counter hurts, and I don’t want 
blue.” 
My morning pleasantly started 
Was slowly coming noon, 
And either I had not enough— 
Or I had too much room. 
When everything I'd showed her 
In comfort proven shoes: 
She suddenly pointed, 
“There's a style I would choose.” 


“That type of shoe is perfect— 
That open heel and strap; 
If you've my size I'll take it, : 
So hurry up and wrap.” 
Quickly I did her bidding 
Then with a silly look 
She said: “Young man, I'm sorry, 
I forgot my Ration Book.” 


“WE believe that a great responsi- 
bility will rest upon the retail dis. 
tributors of the nation when the time 
for reconversion arrives,” said Saul 
Cohn, chairman of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association’s Post. 
War Planning Committee. “It would 
seem that the production of civilian 
goods will be resumed on a scale 
which may be 40 or 50 per cent, or 
more, greater than any volume of 
production in our past experience. 
If this great volume of merchandise 
can go smoothly and quickly into 
consumption, it would seem prob- 
able that mills and factories will be 
able to operate freely, thus provid- 
ing general employment. 
“However, unless retailers are up 
to the job of promoting the sales of 
this huge post-war volume of mer- 
chandise, we shall experience unem- 
ployment and depression.” 






































“Need | tell you | coasted as far | could on what | had?” 
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Now that WPB has announced that practically all materials controls 
over civilian production will be removed immediately after the war in Euro 
comes to a close, the question uppermost in the minds of the trade is, "What 
will this mean to existing restrictions on shoes?" 

Although restrictions on the production of appliances, utensils, and 
other consumer durables are to be removed at one fell swoop, this will not be 
the case in regard to leather and shoes. 

Acting WPB Chairman J. A. Krug, in announcing WPB"s decision, admitted 
that leather would continue to be tight for some time after X—day, but would not 
elaborate. It is a well-known fact here that leather for civilian shoes in the 
final quarter of this year will be at its lowest level since the beginning of 
the war program. 

Nevertheless, there are definite plans for liberalization of controls 
on shoes and leather on X-day. BOOT and SHOE RECORDER is able to report ex-— 
clusively just what shape these plans are taking at present. 

Rationing will not be removed on X-day, but this will be done as soon 
as the supply situation warrants it. OCR will make the final decision as to 
when rationing will be abolished. 

A military cutback of approximately 40 per cent is expected in leather 
production. Hide allocations will remain. Restrictions on end-use of leather 
will be maintained. There will still be a division of sole leather between 
manufacturers and thé repair trade, but it will be in actual bénds rather than 
equivalent bends. Permission will be granted to use inventories of military 
leather, which are held by manufacturers. 

All restrictions on styling will be removed, but production quotas 
will remain for some time. 

mechanics of wartime control will be continued, should it become 
necessary to restrict production severely due to various intangible factors. 
These factors cannot be accurately interpreted at present, but they will deter- 
mine how quickly the few remaining controls can be dropped. 

The first of these is the unknown factor of relief requirements. Many 
ambitious plans are being shouted about, but as yet the only leather which has 
gone for this purpose has been slightly over 1,000,000 feet of splits. FEA has 
recently requested material for 15,000 repair kits for use’ in Europe.” Natur— 
ally, leather to accompany these kits will have to be obtained. will supply 
it and when? 

A portion of the 40 per cent cutback will go to fill relief needs, but 
until FEA makes its requirements known, just how much will be required is any- 
body's guess. ‘ 

WPB has already told shoe manufacturers that not only will it be 
necessary to furnish shoes to liberated countries, but it may be the policy to 
aid the European countries in the rehabilitation of their herds of cattle, their 
tanneries, and their shoe manufacturing industries. 

e Combined Footwear, Leather and Hides Committee is making 
a careful study of the 1944—45 position in relation to the requirements of 
liberated areas. Meanwhile, it has recommended sources of supply of manu- 
factured footwear for the initial period, based on what the three member 
countries, the United States, Great Britain, and Canada, have already available 
or can provide within the existing production programs. The proportions pro- . 
posed for these earliest supplies are roughly 80 per cent from the United 
States, 16 per cent from the United Kingdom and 4 per cent from Canada. Another 
unknown factor is Army footwear procurement for war against Japan. ; 
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OncE upon a time, not so long ago, sandals were of two 
kinds . . . evening and beach. Today, there are sandals for 
any kind of daytime wear. Suit sandals and casual sandals 
have been added to round out the picture, so that a woman 
can build her whole wardrobe around this one pattern idea, 
if she so desires. 

Along with very low cut and opened-up shoes . . . slings 
and d’Orsays . . . sandals are carrying on into the Fall sea- 


fronts; “masked” fronts, as they are being called in some 
promotions. 

Right now sandals are volume best sellers. They offer 
a change from pumps to the style-minded woman, not con- 
tent to go along indefinitely with the same silhouettes and 

They are a better fitting shoe for many women. 
The desire for “nude” patterns points to post-war styles 
when this trend is expected to be a dominant one. The de- 
sire for large and varied shoe wardrobes is a logical out- 
come of this period of frozen styles. The idea that there will 
be one pattern that will be the favorite in post-war styling 
is not logical. Women are going to want lots of shoes and 
many different styles and types. They are, at the same time, 
going to be in the market for feminine, ultra-ultra, shoes. 
Sandals in all kinds of new versions and treatments offer 
of the most interesting fields for post-war styling. 





by ELEANOR 
RUTLEDGE 


The SANDAL 


Looking toward the more immediate future, the sandal 
should have a more-than-usual importance in the ceming 
Spring and Summer seasons. With the lifting of many 
style restrictions there will be an opportunity to introduce 
new patterns and treatments in sandals. A strong trend 
toward very barefoot styles is expected and this is a golden 
opportunity for more sandal styles. The barest excuse for 
an upper may be put on a platform sole and presto! 4 
new 1945 looking shoe. 

In fact, this is a type of pattern that will demand bulk 
in the sole in erder to give the effect of something being 
worn on the foot, since the upper will be so open that it 
will hardly look like a shoe. This is, of course, the extreme 
of the very open look predicted as one of the leading 
trends in the new shoes. Other sandal treatments will be 
opened with perforations, cut-outs, portholes, etc., in new 
designs. It should be recognized that only a very perfect 
foot can wear the very open shoe. Even in the more closed 
sandals, the position of the openings should be studied in 
relation to the peculiarities of the individual foot. This is 
a matter of importance to both appearance and comfort. 

One of the other reasons why sandals have been unust- 
ally popular this past Spring and Summer is because they 
give a wrap around look that is flattering and very style 
right. Style experts are predicting that this will be another 
reason for their continued popularity. 
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It Has the Opened-Up, Nude Look 
That They Are Asking for Today. It 
Is Young Looking and Ficttering and at the Same 
Time Hes a Practical Fitting Adjustment. It Pro- 
vides a Change of Silhouette from Pumps, Slipons 
and Oxfords. it Comes in a Wide Range of Types. 
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New soles for old. 


This is a busy corner of the classroom. Old. worn-out soles 


are ripped from Army shoes and are replaced with composition soles which are 
cemented in place. A few brads hold the soles until the cement sets. 


Army Shoes Get a Beauty Treatment 


Two kinds of sole are used in repair work 
—leather and composition. Bernice Zun- 
gota cements a composition sole in place. 


To the ‘list’ of néw fields which 
women have entered because of the 
war we can now add that of shoe 
repair. At the Independent Indus- 
trial Shoemaking School in Lynn, 
Mass., a state vocational trade 
school, women are being taught shoe 
repairing so that they may care for 
the battered shoes of our fighting 
men. The program is believed to be 


Mrs. Florida Swan puts on new 
heels as fast as Catherine Ash- 
ade passes them along. 
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thé first of its kind in the country, 
for up to the present cobling was 
one activity in which women appar- 
ently had little interest. 
Candidates are recruited by the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. They take a six-weeks’ course, 
with all living expenses paid, and 
receive a weekly salary of $20. Grad- 
uates are sent ‘to Army camps to 


The girls do a finishing job— 





Frances Murphy is sewing a new 
to putting on complete new soles 
Industrial Shoemaking School, 


take over full-time work repairing 
the shoes of our doughboys and 
WACs. Pay is $35 per week, and 
there are opportunities to advance. 
The girls come from all walks of 
life. There is no age limit, and they 
may be married or single. They must 
be physically fit, however. So far the 
majority of trainees have come from 
New England, with a few from the 


Janet Backus unpacks a crate 
of sick shoes and puts them in 
racks for diagnosis. 


New York State area. Other parts 
of the country are expected to con- 
tribute recruits when the existence 
of the school is more widely known. 

Shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs is a class of trainees learning 
to renew soles and heels on Army 
shoes. There’s plenty of work to be 
done, for service men and women are 
notoriously hard on their footwear. 


Josephine Johanson trims the 
outside edge of a new. sole 
just cemented in place. 


ore oor aes . + 
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pa 


preparatory 
Independent 


ly in six weeks. 


Mrs. Virginia Hytinen puts a new sole on a 
Wac’s shoe in this corner of the classroom. 





























SHOES ... A Two Billion Dollar 



























































Percent Production of Civilian Shoes by Manufacturers’ Price Lines Six Months’ Production — September 1, 1943 Thru February 29, 1944 
Preliminary) 
Figures in parentheses indicate number of reporting firms) 
Men's Men's Youthes' & Misses’ & Rouse Men's Women's Grand Cumuiative 
Averace idat Price Dress _Work_ Boys’ _ : ; : ot Per 
$ .25 to -50 12.4(8) 8.6(22) 2.0 
-50 +715 - 1.0 (3) 13.9(20) 17.6(40) 19.4(2) 3.5 5.5 
75 1.00 0.2 (7) 2.6(23) 3i.7(42) 22.81 5%) 5.5 11.0 
(2.00 1.50 1.7(15) 4.301) —- 9.528) 13.5(97) ah. » 28.5(58) 27-9(93)  35.4(3) 0,22) 15.5 26.5 
1.50 2.00 1.6(21)  9.7(28) 35.8(36) 28.6(142) ) b-9(37) 15-5(84) 9.2(7) 1.75) 9-3ia) 22-3 us.6 
2.00 2.50 a’ 22) pay to] -8( 3% 16.8(123) 15.1(66) &.4(33) 5.138) 6.1(9)  0.¥(2) 13.0 61.6 
2.50 5.00 26.4(39)  29.6(42) 17.2419) 4g-pho3) 12.7(%3) 1,806) 2.0(24) 6.319)  5.5(25) 23.20%) 3 75.9 
3.00 3-2 15.0(38) 13.9(28) 2.323) 7s 3.2(25) 0.206) 0.222) 20.2(22) 39.725) 6. 82.3 
3-9 00 12.4(32) ) 0.38 &.4(63) 0.8(15) 0.2(20) 2(22) 12.9126) §0.7(3) 4.5 8b 
00 4.50 13.6(36) 2.2(21) 0.2(8) 5.8(66) 0.3412) 0.1(6) 3.4(20) 13.0(8) 16.9(2) bb 92.4 
4.50 5.00 7.8(3%) 2.517) 2.903} 0.6(6) 0.919) 15.3(8) 2.2 93.6 
5.00 5.50 %.s(26) 0.8(12) 2.6(47) 0.243) 0.5(8) 6.2(5) 2.0 6 ~ 
5.50 6.00 }5.¥(27) 1.8(14) 1.5(@) 0.s2) 0.4( 4.53) 1.3 9.9 
6.00 6.50 246(26) 1.6(22) 0.7(30) 0.1(1) 0.2(6)  0.2(3) 0.8 97.7 po 
6.50 7.00 6.322) 1.28) 0.6(27) 0.3(2) 0.6(7) 0.42) 12 088 De 
7.00 7-50 1.0037) 0.%(10) 0. Hi 0.8(% 0.8 9+} partm 
7-50 6.00 1.2(18) 0.5(9) 0. 0.2(1) 0.3¢%) 0.3 39. 
8.00 9.00 0.6(22) 0.3(13) 0.4( 44) 0.3 99-9 of the 
9.00 . 00 0.1(10) 0.9(14) 0.2(38) 0.33) 0.1 100.0 . 
12.00 and Up : ° durin 
12 7 I 33 rt T 1OOM 115) OORT 7 100M23)  100K(10) 100% consul 
Totel Pairs on af 
(000) 22.538 5.54 6,702 84 564 15,870 11,260 23,352 1.7 1,079 271 172.525 
+. “Th 
Over 5,000 rea . 
less then 1 of 1$ te total. raion: 
report 
1/267 of wa 
incom 
has | 
higher 
THE shoe industry is now a going con- part of the public in shoe purchasing. the aid of his assistant, Annette L. Hu “Su 
cern doing nearly $2,000,000,000. Not These are a few of the highlights in _ ter. 000 pe 
so very long ago, manufacturers were as- a report compiled by J. G. Schnitzer, The report shows, among other things § 5,561, 
tounded when it was pointed out that chief of the Leather Unit, Bureau of the following comparison between m “Ra 
their’s was a billion-dollar industry. Fur- Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with tional income and footwea purchases: trade 
thermore, increases in sales volume have ' ) total ¢ 
rough paralleled the increase in national National Income Per Cent increase Per Cent Increase repres 
» a ‘oi Year otels in mitiions’ Over Preceding Y tale ion Over Preceding Year R 
income until 1943 when rationing put - S - a ai hr — 33,394 
. “ 
almost a stop to increased and increas- reas 70,408 33 1.2108 | -19 Ea 
ing purchases. Even in 1943, however, 1941 98'857 se iaane 17:2 = 1 
there was an increase in dollar volume, 1942 121, 668 25.5 1,851.8 25.0 uced. 
~ 1943 148,927 20.0 1,808.1 2.5 leotwe 
largely attributable to up-grading on the pt 
a 
3 , 
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Industry © 


Department of Commerce Report, Com- 
piled by Chief J. G. Schnitzer, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Leather Unit, Gives a Composite 
Picture Showing Gain Despite Rationing. 


“Despite shoe rationing,” says the de- 
partment release, “the civilian population 
of the United States has been well shod 
during the war period and per capita 
consumption of footwear has been almost 
on a par with pre-war years.” 

“The production of civilian shoes, both 
rationed and non-rationed,” continues the 
report, “has held up favorably in spite 
of wartime restrictions. The increased 
income of the average civilian consumer 
has been reflected in the buying of 
higher-priced shoes. 

“Supplies in 1943 aggregated 474,605,- 
000 pairs of shoes, including imports of 
5,561,000 pairs. 

“Rationed type shoes allotted to the 
trade totaled 295,309,000 pairs, while 
total demand reached 348,703,000 pairs, 
representing a drain on inventories of 
53,394,000 pairs. 

“Effects of material shortages can be 
seen in the types of shoes being pro- 
duced. While the production of leather 
footwear, subject to rationing, began to 
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decline during the first half of 1944, the 
output of the fabric types increased sub- 
stantially. Moreover, since 1942 there 
has been a decline in the production of 
shoes with leather soles and a corre- 
sponding increase in the manufacture of 
those with other types of soles. Compo- 
sition and plastics have been replacing 
leather soles during the early months 
of 1944. 

“In the retail footwear trade, shoe 
stores have made slight gains in total 
volume of sales during the past five years. 
Since February, 1943, the largest propor- 
tion of this gain was made by indepen- 
dent shoe retailers. This resulted from 
up-grading on the part of consumers im- 
mediately after rationing became effec- 
tive. (The report further shows that of 
the total volume of all shoe sales in 1943, 
chain stores did 22.9 per cent). 

“During 1943 shoe stores, both inde- 
pendents and chains, accounted for 5844 


per cent of the total retail footwear sales. 
This was an advance of 14% per cent in 
the total volume compared with 1939. 
Department stores obtained a slightly 
lower percentage of the total footwear 
sales last year than in 1939, the decline 
being less than one-half per cent. 
“Clothing stores which had shoe de- 
partments also accounted for a smaller 
proportion of the total shoe sales in 1943, 
a drop of 1.3 per cent from 1939. Mail 
order houses improved their position 
in the shoe trade by obtaining 4 per 
cent of the total in 1943, compared with 
3 per cent in 1939. No important 
changes were recorded in the propor- 
tion of total sales by other outlets last 
year. . 
“Copies of the report may be obtained 
on request from the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce or the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.” 
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RETAILERS, PREPARE NOW! 


- Stores with an Established Standing in the Community 
, Need Not Occupy the Most Expensive Locations, as Dem- 
onstrated by the Experience of Chain Department and 
Variety Stores, as Well as Shoe Stores in Suburban Areas 
and Various Smaller Cities matin arate the Country. 


T HE Harvard Survey of 1940 shows that the rent of depart- 
ment stores increased progressively from 3.8 per cent for 
stores whose annual sales are one to two million dollars, to 
5.1 per cent. for stores with sales over twenty million dol- 
lars. Their total occupancy expense, including besides 
rentals, upkeep, depreciation, interest and insurance on fix- 
tures and buildings, increased progressively from 7.1 per 
cent to 8.5 per cent. 

Breaking down the department stores by their size of 
cities and towns, their rent increased progressively from 
3.6 per cent for stores in towns of 15,000 population, to 5.2 
per cent for stores in cities of over one million. 

As in the case of publicity, the ratio of occupancy costs 
to sales. was highest with both department stores and spe- 
cialty stores having the largest sales and located in the 
largest cities. While no statistics of rent were compiled 
by the Census Bureau for all stores since 1929, and they 
were not broken down by size of stores, the Dun & Brad- 
street survey of shoes stores indicates that the ratio of rent 
was also higher with larger shoe stores. 

As I stated in discussing advertising, theoretically the 
rent of larger stores located in busy downtown areas. of 
large cities should be proportionately lower than that of 
small stores. During the boom period following the last 
war, many chains bid against one another for choice down- 
town locations. They paid 10 per cent and more for rent, 
believing that they required no advertising in these heavy 
traffic locations. However, as these downtown areas became 
saturated with -an excessive number of competitive chain 
stores, in order to maintain their volume, they were forced 
* to add liberal amounts to their expense budgets for adver- 
tising, fixtures and other costs. When business later 
slumped during the depression, many of these chains found 
that their occupancy costs were excessive, and they had 
to go through voluntary bankruptcies and other devices in 
order to reduce their rentals to a sound basis. 


Trends to Suburban Areas 


To illustrate how Orie retail trade has corrected its exces- 
sive occupancy costs, I quote the experience of the variety 
(S & 10) stores. Im this trade there is the highest concen- 
tration of sales of all in a very few large organizations. 
Comparing the sales of these large organizations from their 
publicized financial statements with the total variety store 
sales, from the census reports, two organizations sold 55.5 
per cent of the total variety store sales in 1933, and eight 
concerns sold 90.6 per cent of the total. So, in considering 
the approach of the variety stores to this problem of exces- 
sive rent, we can confine our discussion to these eight large 
concerns. 
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The total sales of all variety stores were 2.67 per cent 
of total retail sales in 1933, but they had dropped to 2.38 
per cent in 1935. In spite of the fact that the 5 and le 
stores had been adding higher priced merchandise, their 
proportion of total retail sales had decreased. 

Realizing that an excessive number of competing variety 
stores in these downtown areas had simply split up the 
available business among them, these eight large organiza- 
tions have been opening stores in recent years in suburban 
areas of cities and in smaller towns. The total number of 
variety stores increased 44 per cent from 1935 to 1939. 

The variety stores are now faced with increasing. com- 
petition from the large chains of department stores, which 
I previously mentioned, whose methods of operation and 
much of their merchandise are similar to that of the variety 
stores. Nevertheless, since the variety stores have gone 
into small communities, their 1939 ratio of sales to total 
retail sales was not below their proporiion in 1935. 

True, their average sales per store were less in 1939. But 
judged by the consistent handsome profits revealed by the 
financial reports of these eight organizations, their reduc: 
tion in rentals and other expenses since they have gone 
into smaller communities has justified their change in 


policy. 


Let’s go back to my discussion of those three chain 
department store organizations that I pointed out in Chap- 
ter VI had increased their proportion of total department 
stores sales from 20.5 per cent in 1929 to 34.6 per cent in 
1939. Their retail stores are located principally in suburban 
areas of cities and just outside the most expensive rental 
districts in smaller towns. 

They too have demonstrated that it is not as necessary 
to locate their stores in these expensive downtown areas 
where rentals are proportionately high and where there is 
an excessive amount of competition. Besides, some of the 
most successful independent department, specialty and one- 
line stores are located in. suburban areas, Automobiles 
have created a traffic congestion that has retarded business 
in downtown sections. Besides, they have been responsible 
for the development of suburban residential areas. Many 
small stores in particular have found these suburban shop- 
ping areas to be profitable. In fact, the great majority of 
very small stores in large cities are located in residential 
and suburban areas. 

Many retail organizations are planning programs of ex- 
tensive expansions into suburban areas of cities after the 
war. We may find that the future expansion of suburban 
shopping areas will be so great that it will affect the value 
of down town business property. 
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by EDWIN HAHN 
President Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 






Many stores have found that their downtown stores need 
pot necessarily be in the most expensive locations. Emer- 
son’s reference to the maker of mousetraps is no longer 
applicable in our modern business world. There are today 
so many concerns selling better mousetraps that customers 
need not beat a path to the doors of merchants who are 
located miles away. But if retailers sell mousetraps that 
represent good values and if they have established reputa- 
tions in their communities for fair and courteous service, 
their customers will in most cases come to their doors if 
they are located just around the corner from the beaten 
path. In many cities the leading department stores do not 
gecupy the 100 per cent locations, and the same applies to 
many other kinds of stores. 


SEVERAL experiences have convinced me that an estab- 
lished store need not necessarily occupy the most expensive 
location. My firm was operating a large store that was a 
landmark in its city. Although we had since opened two 
ther stores in the heart of the shopping district, this old 
store still enjoyed our largest volume of sales. Although 
its shopping district had become very cheap it still con- 
tinued to attract better grade cusomers, whose parents and 
grandparents had originally brought them to this store for 
their first pair of baby shoes. One Sunday in early Decem- 
ber several years ago this 60-foot front store with four 
floors loaded with holiday merchandise, burned to the 
ground. 

Fortunately we were able to secure a furniture warehouse 
in the neighborhood located on the wrong side of the street. 
We speedily rebuilt and restocked this temporary building 
and opened for business the following Saturday. 

Naturally the rush of business during the first few weeks 
Was the result of the publicity incident to the fire. But for 
two solid years our sales in this temporary store continued 
t0 increase at a normal rate over our former location. This 
in spite of the fact that the street traffic was not over 10 per 
cent and the rent only 25 per cent of our former location. 
Besides, the hastily reconditioned building and _ fixtures 
were the crudest. After two years we rebuilt on our origi- 
nal location. The same grandchildren of our original cus- 
tomers are continuing to patronize this modern store. Our 
sales in this new store are continuing to grow at a healthy 
tate; but frankly, our increase in sales over that temporary 
location on the wrong side of the street has not justified 
our increased cost of rental and other occupancy costs. 















Excessive Fixture Costs 

This poses the question as to whether some retailers are 
hot going to an extreme in installing too elaborate and 
*xpensive fixtures and buildings. I have found that most 
Customers do not seek the comfort and refinement of par- 
lor surroundings when they shop. They generally prefer a 
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Occupancy —Post-War Changes in Shopping Areas 



































store that frankly has the appearance of an efficient store, 
and one in which they can obtain the most expeditious 
service. Many retailers have found that their increase in 
sales has not been commensurate with expenditures for too 
expensive equipment and buildings. 

However, with competition as it is today and much keener 
as it will be in the future, modern store buildings and fix- 
tures will be essential. In its comments on the 1939 Survey 
the Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
stated: 

“One reason for the increase in retail sales in’ cities of 
5,000 to 30,000 population may be the marked improve- 
ment which has taken piace in merchandising and store- 
keeping in such cities throughout the country, especially 
by smaller independents confronted with the competition 
and new stores of well managed chains in modern store 
premises . . 

“To meet such competition independents were forced not 
only to modernize their premises but also to adopt better 
merchandising technique... . . Cities long devoid of mod- 
ern shopping districts thus become alert, attractive trad- 
ing centers and the local public seems to have found them 
as satisfactory as the larger cities which for a time had 
drawn trade away from the smaller towns. Much of the 
transition, which is restoring the former balance and off- 
setting the early effect of automobiles and good roads, oc- 
[TURN TO PAGE 90, PLEASE] 
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CHANGING TAXATION LAW IS 
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as author of “Your Income Tax" (Simon & Schuster) 
blanketed the newsstands of America; as a commenta- 
Network, and as a lecturer on taxation at 


Fis 
: 


sily 
the following list of additional affiliations. Mr. Lasser is: 
1. Chairman, Federal Tax Committee, New Jersey State Society 
Certified Public Accountants. 


2. Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation of New York Uni- 


3. Member, Federal Taxation Committee, New York State 
Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
4. Editor, "Handbook of Accounting Methods." 

5. Member, Technical Committee on Graphic Arts and Allied 
Industries, New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
6. Editor, “The Tax Clinic” in “The Journal of Accountancy.” 

7. Member, Sub-committee on Current Legislation, American 
Institute of Accountants. 


ON the tax front may be won or lost such vital objectives 
as jobs for the deserving, prosperity for your business and 
decent security. 

You may not like to study economic and tax problems, 
but you must do so anyway. Taxes affect each of us too 
vitally to “let Ceorge do it” or even the experts. This is 
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TABLE | 
COMPARATIVE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
(Mon. Wife and One Child) ° 

Net Income 1928 1944 Ruml- Twin* 

Before Exemptions (Actual) (Actual) Sonne Cities 

$2,000 None $145 $80 $20 

6,000 $24 1,135 770 556 

10,000 92 2,415 1,730 1,302 

16,000 349 4,960 3,550 2,650 

25,000 1,009 10,000 6,760 5,140 

40,000 2,894 19,890 12,900 10,152 

100.000 15,754 69,000 45,430 35,572 

Exemptions 3,900 1,500 1,500 1,800 
Pa, A 5% retail sales tox would mean exemptions ahd taxes closely paralleling those shown above under 

nell 





particularly true today when all serious students agree that 
our postwar salvation lies in creating a business climate 
which insures the continuing of high level of employment. 
Obviously that can only come with incentives to business. 

Many big things are in the air right now which can set 
the pattern for the postwar period—your postwar situation 
—be you a merchant or manufacturer and whether employer 


- or employee. Several proposals designed to foster peace- 


time production, employment and sales have already been 
advanced. 

Take for example, the new Ruml-Sonne plan, authored 
by “pay-as-you-go” Beardsley Ruml and H. Chr. Sonne via 
the National Planning Association. Or “The Twin Cities 
Plan,” sponsored by business leaders in Minnesota. 

How many business men know more than superficially 
what these proposals contain—or how extensively they may 
affect the welfare of their own businesses? What have these 
plans in common? How do they differ from each other and 
from the constantly changing tax system under which you 
have been struggling? 

The late nineteen twenties, the whole of the thirties and 
the forties to date have not given us governmental tax 
policies which make for postwar prosperity. This is not as 
debatable as eloquent politicians, on both sides of the fence, 
may seek to have us believe. Most of us know only too well 
that war—hateful, tragic war—accounts for the universal 
prosperity we are now experiencing. 

That we must try something new, no longer seems debat- 
able. That the new tax policy should be based as far as pos 
sible on experience rather than theory, seems sensible. Forti- 
fying this belief, The Twin Cities Plan says: 

“The national debt and other burdens growing out of the 
war will be so heavy that to defray the necessary govern- 
mental expenses and to service that debt, a national income 
far in excess of any we have known in the years of peace 
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YOUR BUSINESS . . , 


Some New Tax Proposals, Possibly the Twin 
Cities or Rumi Plan, Will Control Your Future 


By J. K. Lasser, 
J. K. Lasser & Company 



































COMPARATIVE FEDERAL BUDGETS 
(in Billions) 
Twin Ruml- 1944 Fiscal 

RECEIPTS Cities Sonne (Actual) 
Personal Income Toxes $5 $13. $18.25 
Corporation Taxes 5 1 15.19 
Retail Soles Tox (5%) 2.8 None None 
Excise Taxes 4 3 446 
Estate, Gift, etc., Taxes 5 A 2.03 
Customs & Miscellaneous a 5 43 
All other sources 0 0 3.78 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 18 is 44.14 
EXPENDITURES 
Interest on Debt 5.5 55 24 
Militory & Naval - 55 5 a7 
Veterans 2 73 
Agriculture ! 6 
Foreign Reconstruction, etc. ! 
Public Works is 
Miscellaneous is 
All other 5.5 2 2.54 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES 18 is 93.63 

The highest peacetime expenditure of the Federal Government was $9 billion in 1940. This outloy 
wos met in substantial port by deficit financing. The average Federal outlay for the period 193! to 1940 
area A billion. Tax collections during this period swe | $3.7 billion, with peck of $5.3 billion being 
reac in 1938. 








will be necessary. Foremost among the steps that must be 
taken is the development of a tax system that will stimulate 
and encourage high levels of production and consumption.” 
Close to this same line of reasoning, the Ruml-Sonne plan 
says: 

“We must prepare now. The first goal of postwar planning 


‘should be better living through enough jobs and lasting jobs. 


All of us—business, labor and agriculture—agree that there 
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must be adequate incentive to encourage risk and responsi- 
bility; otherwise dollars saved will not be dollars dared for 
backing new possibilities for new jobs opened by new ideas, 
nor will the new ideas themselves be fortiicoming.” 

The Twin Cities Plan originates largely with representa- 
tives of so-called big business and banking. The Rum]-Sonne 
plan emergos under auspices widely regarded as highly pro- 





New Deal. The common belief that “all is not well as is” 
therefore becomes all the more significant and increases 
the desirability of understanding both the Twin Cities and 
Ruml-Sonne plans. 

Let’s take the Twin Cities Plan first. It boils down chiefly 
to: 

Corporate Taxes. 40 per cent earnings of over $50,000; 
graduated rates on earnings under $50,000. 

Personal Income Taxes. Normal tax of 10 per cent plus 
surtaxes ranging from 6 pex cent to 50 per cent. The ef- 
fective tax rates, including both normal and surtaxes, rep- 
resent substantial savings all along the line over the rates 
provided in the revenue act of 1944. (See Table I) In ad- 
dition, the individual will save having to pay on 40 per cént 

[TURN TO PAGE 121, PLEASE] 
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As Quickly 


|T’S right and proper for WPB to start releasing 
some of the cords that bind civilian industry to the 
war machine. The men in authority are well aware 
of the manpower, material and dye shortages in tan- 
neries and they know that nothing revolutionary in styl- 
ing could come about overnight. These men in au- 
’ thority also may have had in mind the use of a “paci- 
fier” to the groups in the trade that have found “tough- 
going” because of price and who might be encouraged 
- to capture the customer’s eye again through colors, heels 
and platforms. .At any rate, shoes could not be left 
way out on the limb when other fields of industry were 
being relieved of their burdens and regulations. 

J. A. Krug, acting W.P.B. Chairman, may be serving 
in the capacity of ultimate liquidator of that official 
body. In command for only a few days, ‘he blitzkrieged 
as follows: “Industry is to be allowed its own way, ac- 
cording to the availability of markets, men, materials 
and plants, to do the swiftest and most effective job 
possible of restoring production, making whatever 
people want and affording employment just as quickly 
as possible.” 

What he and WPB have in mind is a necessity for 
reemploying four million war workers into new jobs 
after the expected 40% cut in war production, follow- 
ing the defeat of Germany. He makes this reservation, 
however: “The War Production Board will retain 
its Industry Divisions and its Industry Division 
Requirements Committees whose job will be to 
make certain that no one is permitted to procure 
an unreasonable amount of any material or prod- 
uct, that needed materials and components are 
made available to top essential civilian activities 
such as transportation, utilities and fuel, and that 
small business is given an equal opportunity to 
secure materials and supplies.” 

Don’t get the idea from these statements that the 
shoe business is going to take a wild plunge into free 
and competitive operation dmmediately because the 
War Production Board is still to be in command—with 
its steering gear and brakes in good condition in indus- 
tries that indicate proven shortages and proven needs 
for control. 
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As Possible 


After ali, what we are fighting for is freedom and. 
although current operations are profitable to merchants 
and industry, there will come a time when retailers, 
manufacturers and tanners will be forced to compete 
with all the skills and arts and energies of the com 
ing “buyer’s market.” Already we see indications of 
a slight turn in that direction with the resumption of 
“Open to Buy” and some fast operators not eager to 
pick up their quotas because of a high inventory situa- 
tion on some war models. 

The shoe industry has been going slow freight for 
a period of time and certainly the day is not far off 
when it will accelerate its speed and eventuallly ride 
fast-air-express in ideas and merchandise. 


a * o 


BETTER SHOEMAKING COMES FIRST 


WE WOULD like to see a little straight line thinking 
on how man and woman-power is to be used in the 
making of rationed shoes. “The total number of wage 
earners employed by the shoe industry in May, 1944. 
was the lowest number of workers employed during the 
past eighteen years, with the exception of a few monthe 
during the last depression period. There has been 
steady decline during the past twelve months—from 
185,000 to 174,000 in the number of workers in shoe 
factories. In normal times, shoe workers number about 
234,500.” (So says the National Boot and Shoe Manv- 
facturers Association. ) 

Rather than waste time and material, a factory 
worker should be directed to put his best efforts into 
shoemaking. The finest product, even on today’s 
standards, is not up to scratch. Just as the shoe mer- 
chant has a responsibility to select the right shoes for 
his customers, so, too, factories’ responsibilities must 
be shared by the employees. We have had merchants 
write to us that shoemaking is, in many cases, slap 
dash, crude and rushed. Believe it or not, there are 
still lasting tacks left in shoes when they leave the fac- 
tory. This is almost an unpardonable sin for check- 
ing and supervision should eliminate this peril point. 

Platforms separate (soles from substance) and yet 
there are glues and cements to test before production. 
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+ some factories, carelessness runs rampant. Stock 
pumbers and sizes are illegible on both the shoes and 
the cartons. All these are evidences of manpower short- 
age. But, at the same time, why waste manpower with 
frills and furbelows, colored stitchings, contrasting 
bows, etc., when the merchant’s basic problem is sizes 
—SIZES, and basic shoemaking. 

So here we stand, at a time when anything might 
happen—quick European victory and a readjustment of 
many things. But this we do know—labor is no longer 
a commodity but an element of both supply (work) 
and demand (purchasing), having distinct human fac- 
tors not measured at the time clock. It’s going to take 
some time for the shoe business to fill up its pipe- 
lines, not only of supply but of instock. A concept 
of releasing regulations in step with the availability of 
manpower is needed. More shoe workers should indi- 
cate better shoemaking on current styles and types be- 
fore we walk too far down the line in high styling. 


GET THAT STAMP NOW 


LET’S not forget that rationing is still a regulator of 
sales. “It should be remembered that approximately 
260,000,000 shoe stamps were made available to the 
public since November 1, 1943.” Remember what 
happened when Stamp 18 was cancelled? An amazing 
quantity of those ration coupons showed up in retail 
stores during the last weeks in April. 

Also give a thought to the fact that the public has 
been buying non-rationed shoes in tremendous quan- 


tities during these soft dry Summer weeks—a natural 


season for that type of extra footwear. While at this 
point, it wouldn’t be overstating the case to say that 
there were between fifty and a hundred million Air- 
plane Stamps 1 and 2 still to be exchanged by the public 
for rationed footwear. 

The public may be hoarding its stamps for the 
right kind of shoes, in the right kind of sizes, so a 
bulge in trade may come the last weeks of September 
and the month of October. Shoe men may gossip and 
gab about a release from rationing but the American 
public is pretty well convinced that the shoes it wants 
are still difficult to get, particularly if they are for 
children. Delayed buying on the part of the public 
might indicate that when wet weather hits a dry, dry 
nation there will be a frantic demand for Fall and Win- 
ter shoes and sizes. 

The current black market quotation for Shoe Stamps 
is fifty cents apiece and there are indications of funny 
work at the crossroads; just as there is in the gasoline 
field. Where there is so much value in a little piece of 
paper, there is bound to be a slip somewhere along the 
line, before the stamps are legally destroyed. 

But, and it’s a big BUT—the reluctant stamp in the 
consumer’s hands is still a merchant’s selling problem. 


KEEP YOUR COLOR BALANCE 


THE issue isn’t new colors, nor higher heels, nor more 
platforms but something far more important—the bet- 
ter use of available manpower. Sure, the merchant can 
now have colors, higher heels and more platforms, if 
he wants to pay the price—less current production—for 
you just can’t build more shoes on a declining labor 
situation. 

So a few twigs fell from the tree of W.P.B. and it 
remains to be seen how soon color, higher heels, etc., 
will sprout in windows of chain stores and style shops. 

Certainly there is a refreshment in the return of blue 
in feminine footwear—a sweet color to sell and select 
in Springtime. 

Keep your balance. Don’t upset the applecart be- 
cause a competitive sharpshooter wants to show what 
a smart guy he can be with a twelve-pair color punch 
in the eye. This is a big and complex industry and 
it can’t jump completely into color pails except it makes 
a few footprints of Fall Folly, discoloring the Spring 
picture. 

Spring is the logical, natural time for colors, high 
heels and platforms but this is still Fall, 1944, with at 
least five months of regular shoe business needing sizes, 


widths and substance to footwear. 


LONG HOLIDAYS HURT 


JT WAS a long holiday in factory and store, office and 
shop from September Ist to Sth and one would have 
thought that most workers would have been keen for 
the job, after the respite. But, believe it or not, in one 
moderate-sized factory, pressured with work in the 
making of shoes that should have been delivered in 
August, some thirty-seven women didn’t report for 
work. The excuses were varied; some were valid and 
some were positively whimsical. The net result was a 
sharp cut in production. The superintendent could do 
nothing about it because this is a free country and 
women have asserted their new freedom. Trying to get 
wanted shoes through a plant is to use every art, from 
kneeling to bribing. 

A long week-end is establishing itself as a work-less 
and maybe some day a shop-less Saturday. Rest as- 
sured that when Election Day comes, there will be those 
who will take Monday off and Thanksgiving Friday and 
Saturday are doomed. These things all add up to less 
production and less selling and certainly have no place 
in wartime. 

Vacations of two weeks’ duration, with pay, are al- 
most compulsory in all lines of business. There is no 
explaining this let-down in war terms because the battle 
of Germany is still to be fought and the Jap war is no 
side show, as those of us know who have sons in 
that area. 
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New Styles, More Colors for Spring, 1945 : 


Leather and Shoe Industries Move Quickly to Take Advan- 


tage of New Freedom of Fashion Origination Permitted 


Under Amended Footwear Conservation Order M-217 


CHaoric was the word that best described the state of 
mind of the shoe trade as it reacted from the first impact 
of those devastating M-217 amendments and sought to de- 
termine its path of procedure in the face of the unexpected 
situation that confronted it. For they were devastating, in 
the sense that they swept away at a stroke so much of the 
structure of government restriction and regulation of shoe 
design and shoe production built up since Pearl Harbor in 
an effort to conserve materials and manpower. On the other 
hand the trade generally hailed the amendments as con- 
structive, in that they restore to shoe designers and manu- 
facturers a considerable measure of freedom.of action and 
thus permit a rebirth of style and color in shoes for the 
Spring season of 1945. 

It seemed the consensus of opinion that consumers, at 
least, can expect to benefit little from the lifting of M-217 
restrictions prior to early Spring, although New York shoe 
stores reported some customers calling for the new shoes 
within a few hours of the first published newspaper reports 
of changes in the order. Even to make the changes ef- 
fective for Spring lines, the trade had to swing into action 
quickly and, needless to say, smart operators were busily 
engaged with plans and ideas before the ink was dry on 
the amending order. The more thought and study they 
gave to its possibilities, the more they realized that the 
shoe trade is face to face with a different situation than it 
has ever confronted heretofore, namely a situation in which 
to the extent that materials and labor are available, it can 
start from scratch and build new styles from the ground 
up, without being obliged to evolve fresh ideas on the basis 
of a wide variety of existing models. 


In a situation like this, one could expect almost any- 
thing, and it might be anticipated that with designers and 
manufacturers striving to outdo one another, the industry 
would be plunged into a period in which fashions would 
run riot. It is apparent, however, that in this instance 
there are two restraining influences which will tend to oper- 
ate, one being the undeniable shortage that exists in mate- 
rials and manpower, and the other the fact that in a seller’s 
market like this there is likely to be no very strong induce- 
ment for manufacturers to engage in a competition to create 
fantastic fashions in the hope of supplying an added sales 
stimulus. Cost is another factor that will tend to have a 
retarding effect if OPA insists on maintaining the ceilings. 
Some felt that WPB had in reality “pulled a fast one” on 
the shoe trade by “permitting” it to do a number of things 
which are obviously impossible due to lack of labor and 
materials. 


In an effort to stabilize the situation, and avoid anything 
in the nature of an attempted style stampede, industry as- 
sociations moved quickly and summoned their style com- 
mittees to discuss the desirability of joint action in formu- 
lating a sane and sensible style program. Style committees 
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of the Tanners Council of America, National Shoe Retail- 
ers Association and National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association met with Textile Color Card Association 
representatives August 30 with this end in view. 

Out of this joint Color Conference came four official pro- 
motion colors for the Spring season, namely Bluejacket, 
Turf Tan, Liberty Red and Varsity Green for women, in 
addition to the basic colors of Army Russet, Town Brown, 
Black and White, which, along with Natural, constituted 
the colors in use before the latest M-217 amendments. For 
men’s shoes one new color, Charro Tan, was added. All 
five of these colors had, under similar names, been on the 
color card in seasons prior to the original M-217. Liberty 
Red is the familiar flag red; Varsity Green the common 
Kelly green. Charro is a medium tan designed to take 
antiquing. 


Most members of the trade feel that with shoe colors 
thus stabilized, explosive possibilities that might con- 
ceivably have followed the lifting of restrictions have been 
largely removed. Some would have favored colors more in 
line with the newest shades in apparel fabrics. But it is 
estimated that 90 per cent of the trade will “go along.” 

There will be considerable latitude for the exercise of 
individual initiative by manufacturers in the creation of 
new patterns, but limited as they will be by shortages of 
manpower and materials and by government restrictions 
that still remain effective, it seems to be the general opinion 
that new patterns will for the most part be kept within the 
bounds of reason and that such new styles as are created 
will prove a wholesome stimulus to the industry. 

A survey conducted by Boot anp SHoE ReEcorper 
among the tanners indicates that a considerable number 
of those who make upper leather are putting the new col- 
ers into production at once and in some cases will be able 
to make deliveries very shortly. 

That a price squeeze will result from any attempts made 
to introduce new styles seems apparent if announced inten- 
tions of OPA are adhered to. In an announcement August 
25, the Office of Price Administration said: 

“Shoe manufacturers are not permitted to increase prices 
because of the changes in style or the use of color permit- 
ted by the recent lifting of certain restrictions contained in 
the War Production Board’s Conservation Order M-217. At 
the same time, OPA rationing officials said that the WPB 
action is not expected to cause any changes in the shoe 
rationing program. 

“The styles of footwear that may now be produced are 
expected, for the most part, to be priceable under Section 2 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation, which includes 
pricing provisions for all types of footwear except those 
with substitute soles. These pricing provisions remain in 
effect and are to be used in pricing new styles or colored 

[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE] 
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THE FOUNDATION OF BETTER SHOES 





DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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arrying the bag. Ot 
Hitting the ball.. at 052 


What will you be doing at 65? Will you be holding the bag or “hitting the ball?” 

- We can point the way for young men in the shoe business who want to be inde- 
pendent at sixty-five. It is an opportunity not every man can enjoy but those who 
can qualify and will take advantage of it, are pretty certain to have security in old age. 


It is the Miller Orthopedic Program . . . the soundest, long-term money-making pro- 
gram in the shoe business . . . one that builds an estate, and security against old age 
during your most productive years. 


All you need is a thorough knowledge of the human foot and its functions of locomo- 
tion, plus the ambition to get ahead. We urge you, therefore, to look into this program 
now, for when you’re 65 you'll much prefer to get out and hit the ball. 


Write us today . . . in preparation for the future. 





NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
656 MARBRIDGE BLDG. 1208 REPUBLIC BLDG. 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATION 













MILLER SHOE CO....COOK AND ALFRED STS....CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Three Different Types of Shoes Cleverly 

Shown in Commercials with Oral Descrip- 

tions, as Winthrop Shoe Company, Division 

of International, Presents Program over 

Dumont Radio Television Station WABD, in 
New York. 


SUNDAY night, August 27, saw the opening of a new 








gries of television programs presented by the Winthrop 
Shoe Company, Division of International Shoe Com. 
pany, over Dumont Radio Television Station WABD in 
New York City. 

The program featured lovely Claudia Morgan, lasi 
gen on Broadway in “Ten Little Indians,” and Bobby 
Antoine, recently seen on Broadway in “Tomorrow the 
World,” and currently appearing in “Song of Norway” 

. in a half hour dramatization of a short, short stor) 
from Collier’s magazine, entitled “Paul’s Present” by 
Kurt Steel. The program was produced under the direc- 
tion of Westheimer & Company, Winthrop’s advertising 
agency, by Bud Gamble, outstanding producer of tele- 
vision programs, 

Although television is still in its infancy, a splendid 
idea of this new medium’s ability to present merchan- 
dise was gotten as a result of the clever way in which 
the commercials were handled. Three different types of 
shoes were shown with oral descriptions accompanying 
them. 

It’s interesting to note the manner in which Winthrop 
presented the advertising portion of the program. The 
program itself opened very much like a motion picture 

. announcing that the Winthrop Shoe Company and 
its New York dealers were presenting a short, short 
story from Colliers. Then the actual story was presented 
without any break for commercial, At the end of the 
program Winthrop then presented the commercial part 
[TURN TO PAGE 120, PLEASE] 


SECOND PART OF THE IN. 
TRODUCTGRY COMMERCIAL 
brought these Winthrop shoes 
onto the television screen as the 
Winthrop name faded out. 


WINTHROP’S KLOMP was sur- 
memety effective on the televi- 

screen; it was one of the 
wll styles shown following the 
dramatized portion of the tele- 
vision program. 





TELEVISION in Men's Shoe Promotion 





WELL PLEASED WITH WINTHROP’S FIRST SHOW 
ING BY TELEVISION is this group of first nighters: 
(left to right) P. H. Atkins, advertising manager of In- 
ternational Shoe Company’s specialty branches; Jack 
Frank, shoe buyer for Saks 34th St.; A. B. Fletcher, vice- 
president of International Shoe Company; E. J. Brown, 
merchandise manager, Saks 34th St.; and Irving Butt, 
Winthrop’s New York representative. 





THE TELEVISION CAMERA RECORDING a scene 
from the television stage and telecasting it to the audi- 
ence in an adjoining studio. 
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Imported Shoes under Regulations 


THE Office of Price Administration took formal action 
September 6 to put imported types of ration-free shoes un- 
der the same regulations that apply to non-rationed do- 
mestic shoes. Revisions also were made to clarify the ra- 
tioned status of some types of shoes whose manufacture 
is now allowed to be resumed under the War Production 
Board’s newly revised Conservation Order M-217. 

Previously, the types of shoes that are ration-free in this 
country have also been permitted to be imported and sold 
ration-free, but this was done through interpretation of the 
ration order. Now permission to make the imports and 
sales is being included in the regulations. 

The import change involves a number of minor adjust- 
ments. For example, in instances where footwear manufac- 
tured here before a certain date has been permanently re- 
leased from rationing—such as men’s and women’s knee- 
height riding boots manufactured before July 7, 1943—it 
is now formally required that imported footwear of this 
type shall have been brought in before that date to be in- 
cluded in the ration-free class. 

Another change provides that men’s patent leather shoes, 
which were taken off the ration list in December without 
restriction as to date of manufacture or import, are non- 
rationed only if manufactured in the United States or im- 
ported before September 5, 1944. It was explained that a 
former War Production Board action had stopped manu- 
facture of such shoes as of May 1, 1943, and subsequently 
OPA had moved to release the few that dealers had in 
stock. Now that WPB’s revised Order M-217 permits these 
shoes to be made again, OPA. is restricting its ration re- 
lease to apply only to men’s patent leather shoes manufac- 
tured or imported before September 5, 1944. 

Similarly, OPA said that evening slippers of domestic 
manufacture that have uppers made principally of gold or 
silver leather (or imitation leather with gold or silver 
finish) will be rationed unless they were made before 
September 5, 1944. When these slippers were released 
from rationing a year ago in July, no restriction as to date 
of domestic manufacture was imposed because the War 
Production Board had not permitted leathers to be finished 
in these colors since March 15, 1943. WPB’s revised order 
now permits finishing of such leathers, and therefore OPA 
is ruling that the slippers will be rationed unless manu- 
factured here before September 5, 1944. The original im- 
port restriction date (July 7, 1943) still applies, which 
means that any such slippers imported subsequently are 
rationed types. 

The status of other types of women’s and misses’ evening 
slippers—made of metallic and other special fabrics—re- 
mains substantially the same as when they were released 
from rationing last December, except for the addition of an 
import restriction date. That is, they are non-rationed only 
if manufactured here before December 18, 1943, or im- 
ported before that date. 

A provision is also being added to permit OPA district 
offices to issue replacements of ration currency to import-~ 
ers who surrender it to the Collector of Customs for shoes 


the Collector classes as rationed, but which OPA later rules 
to be non-rationed. This provision is retroactive and will 
give dealers prompt reimbursement of ration currency paid 
for non-rationed imports. 

A further simplification will allow exporters to use an 
ocean bill of lading, signed by the steamship company, as 
proof that rationed shoes have been exported. Previously, 
a shipper’s export declaration certified by the Collector of 
Customs was the only proof of export against which an 
OPA district office could issue ration currency to replace 
shoes that were exported in any way other than by regular 
mail. Dealers now will be able to use either type of 
evidence when they apply for currency to replace export 
shipments. » 

* * *# 


Patent and Evening Slippers Rationed 


The Office of Price Administration on September 1 ad- 
vised the shoe trade that ration regulations would be re- 
vised to classify new production of men’s patent leather 
shoes as rationed types of footwear. The same restriction 
will apply to new production of evening slippers with up- 
pers made principally of gold or silver leather (or imita- 
tion leather with gold or silver finish). 

OPA said that since production of these types of shoes 
is now allowed to be resumed under the War Production 
Board’s revised Order M-217, advance notice of their ra- 
tioned status was given so that manufacturers would not 
make them up in the expectation that they will be ration- 
free. Any shoes of these types already on the market re 
main non-rationed. The announcement concerns only new 
production. 

* + * 


Remove Time Limit on Special Stamps 


REMOVAL of time limitations that restrict the use of spe- 
cial shoe stamps was announced August 30 by the Office 
of Price Administration. The new provisions apply to all 
special shoe stamps, except that those issued to Mexican 
border residents still must be used by consumers within 
30 days. 

OPA explained that special shoe stamps are the ones 
issued as extra rations in hardship cases, as replacements 
of various losses, as refunds from dealers, and as basic 
rations in some cases—for example, to persons not eligible 
for War Ration Books. Recent action was taken to sim- 
plify ration procedure by putting these special stamps on 
the same basis as to validity periods. 

Previously, some special shoe stamps—such as those 
issued as extra rations—had to be used by consumers with- 
in thirty days and also éxpired for trade use within speci- 
fied time limits. Other special stamps—such as those issued 
by dealers as refunds—were marked with the number of 
the latest regular shoe stamp that had come into use and 
were valid as long as that stamp was good. 

The new provisions eliminate these time restrictions and 
are retroactive, which makes valid any expire special shoe 
stamps now held by consumers, except those marked “Mex- 
ico.” All such stamps now held by dealers are valid for 
trade use, regardless of any special markings. However, 
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; re provisions affect only special shoe stamps and in no 
way involve the validity of regular war ration shoe stamps, 
for consumer or trade use, OPA explained. 
The change is minor as far as consumers are concerned, 
OPA said. For example, people who need to apply for 
% ‘extra rations, or who get refund stamps, generally need to 
_ gse them within a short time and so have not been incon- 
~ yenienced by the time limits. 
__ However, shoe dealers will be relieved of considerable 
rationing detail. Hereafter, when a dealer issues a refund 
' stamp he will not have to write on it the number of the 















aa last currently valid regular stamp. The only notation still 
pad ee required is that the customer write on the refund stamp 
7 his War Ration Book number, or if he has no book, the 
ae a words “No Book,” officials said. 
ny, af Another detail eliminated is that dealers will not have 
iously, to check expiration dates on the special shoe stamps they 
ety of - accept for sales (except stamps marked “Mexico”). They 
ch ate will merely have to make sure that the stamp bears either 
splat ’ a War Ration Book number corresponding to the holder's 
gular Book, or the words “No Book.” 
pe of ' Moreover, dealers no longer need single out these 
xport stamps for use within specified valid periods. And in 
making ration deposits; they will not have to note on the 
envelope the date of the special shoe stamp enclosed which 
4 expires first. 

(Exceptions made in the use of special shoe stamps 
1 ad- @ issued to Mexican border residents are in line with the 
ye Te general provisions covering rations issued to persons in 
ather that area.) 
ction 
h up § Removes Rubber as Ration Basis 
mita- As this issue of the Recorper goes to press OPA is pre- 

paring the order which will remove rubber as a basis for 
shoes rationing. This will mean that both black and brown rub- 
ction _ ber soles and heels may be used on non-rationed footwear. 
r ta _ This order is the result of many months discussion between 
| not WPB, OCR, OPA, the Office of the Rubber Director, rub- 
tion- ber sole and hee] manufacturers, and the shoe industry as 
t Te to the practicality of such a move, and its effect on WPB’s 
new program to conserve leather. Of course, rubber will still 
have to be used as soling material for a large portion of 
the rationed shoe output, due to the continuing shortage of 
good sole leather. 

In addition, substantial progress has been made on the 
spe- development of an improved non-marking rubber sole for 
hice civilian use. The improved non-marking types of soles in 
> all both black and brown will be made just as rapidly as 
ican technical and physical difficulties can be solved. The above 
thin mentioned agencies have also been working on these prob- 

lems since early Spring. 
nes The time element cannot be accurately predicted. The 
ents _ substantial requirements of the armed services must come 
asic first, and WPB will not permit introduction of non-marking 
ible rubber soles to interfere with production of necessary mili- 
‘im- _ tary requirements for rubber products. 
on ; Coordination of the required raw materials, and the lay- 
ing out of preduction plans require time to insure no loss 
ose of production of soles and resultant interference with the 
ith- rationed shoe program. The supply of labor will also in- 
eci- _ fluence the availability of the improved non-marking prod- 
ied ucts. 
of : Even with the most strenuous efforts, on the part of rub- 
ind _ ber sole producers, to effectuate production of the new 
_ materials promptly, there is little likelihood that the im- 
nd _ proved soles will reach shoe manufacturers before the 
oe _ effects of the order removing rubber as a basis for rationing 


x: 
or 


will be felt. Therefore, new shoes embodying the improved 
materials will not be available at retail levels for at least 
another 60 days. 
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The rubber sole and heel industry is able to produce 
non-marking chocolate soles and heels in hard and soft 
compounds, Many of the industry can also produce these 
compounds in red with somewhat more difficulty. These 
products were developed by the industry in cooperation 
with the Office of the Rubber Director. Consideration was 
first given to developing a non-marking black sole, but it 
was then decided that a “no mark” black sole might still 
be considered a “war product” and, consequently, a new 
standard color in heels and -soles that: do not mark .and 
give long wear was decided upon. 

Estimated wear of the new product will be from a 
minimum of equal to the best bend leather of equivalent 
thickness to about twice as good. Estimates of loss in 
production, due to increasing processing time, incident to 
producing a non-marking chocolate color, vary with equip- 
ment and procedures. If 40 per cent of the industry’s 
production goes in other than United States civilian uses; 
and not over 50 per cent of the remaining 60 per cent is 


non-marking chocolate it is evident that over-all losses in’ 


production will be nominal. 

There are still several factors that might limit the ability 
of the industry to provide non-marking chocolate soles and 
heels in the quantities and at the time they are desired. 
The requirements of the military must come first, as pre- 
viously stated. The industry has a commitment to the mili- 
tary to complete the up-grading of repair soles, taps and 
heels to the standards set for combat soles and heels. This 
should be completed by the end of the current quarter. 
Other agencies are experiencing difficulty in securing 
prompt bids and deliveries on soles, taps, slabs and’ heels. 
These needs must be met before non-marking chocolate 
soles and heels are freely available. Any material changes 
in these requirements will alter the timing of any program 
for providing these new products. The sole and heel in- 
dustry believes it can meet the military’s requirements for 
the third and fourth quarters, provided there is no increase, 
and still produce some non-marking chocolate soles and 
heels this year. 


Sears, Roebuck Man Joins OCR 


WituiaM Y. ELLIOTT, vice-chairman for Civilian Re- 
quirements, has announced the appointment of Merritt C. 
Penticoff, of Chicago, as an assistant vice-chairman of the 
Office for Civilian Requirements. Mr. Penticoft will also 
be director of the Consumer Services Bureau of OCR, Mr. 
Elliott said. 

Mr. Penticoff goes to the War Production Board from 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, where he held the position 
of general manager of department stores in the Chicago 
district. He was largely responsible for setting up retail 
outlets for that company, and Mr. Elliott believes his broad 
experience with problems of distribution will be valuable 
to the Office of Civilian Requirements. 

The Consumer Services Bureau of OCR is composed of 
the Wholesale and Retail Trade Division and the Sefvice 
Trades Division. 


Succeeds Paul Riley in OPA 


HAROLD J. HOSKINS, who was formerly associated with 
I. Miller & Sons, Inc., in Long Island City, later shoe buyer 
for the Halle Brothers Co. in Cleveland, and after that con- 
nected with Franklin Simon & Co., New York, has been 
appointed head of the trade section of the shoe rationing 
branch of Office of Price Administration. He succeeds the 
late F. Paul Riley and assumed his new duties a few days 
prior to September 1. 
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This is but one of the “extra, hidden volves” featured 
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Shoes ae“ eatheriyed “ 


# “Weatherized” sums up all of the protective features found in WEATHER-BIRD 
SHOES. To the man who sells this fine footwear for children, these features are not 
news. But the graphic one-word description “Weatherized” is news because it conveys ae 
to parents the superiority of WEATHER-BIRD SHOES to withstand the strain and stress a 
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of all weather conditions. + Here is.a simple but dramatic illustration which clearly shows 
bow WEATHER-BIRD SHOES are “Weatherized.” 







PLUMP, SOFT, PLIABLE UPPER 

STOCK TANNED AND FIN- e 

ISHED TO HELP PRESERVE ITS 

PROPERTIES AGAINST THE ———— © _ LEATHER HEEL BASE 

WEATHER. 
’ +——— © FIRST QUALITY RUBBER HEFL 
; 

t 


* WATER PROOFED CHROME RETAN LEATHER OUTSOLE. 


os eee ¢— © (SEWED ON WITH STOUT THREAD TREATED WITH HOT 
- e ALL LEATHER MIDSOLE @ —3 WAX AS IT 1S GOODYEAR STITCHED.) 
a 
a. All. materials best quality obtainable, selected im sc- 
2B cordance with established to give the most 
Boba value and service under adverse weather 
| 
qi FIVE “WEATHERIZED” FEATURES TO SELL YOUR CUSTOMERS: 
a Oy 1. Outsoles: of high-quality leather treated to repel dampness and told; or of best grade 
4 rubber soles obtainable. 
. a 2. Goodyear Stitching: stout, strong thread is treated with hot wax when outsole is 
_? tightly lock-stitched to upper. 
ae 3. One-piece All-leather Insoles: to give solid foundation and insulation against wet, 
| dry, hot or cold weather. 
4 : 4. Plump, Soft, Pliable Uppers: carefully-selected leather is expertly tanned and finished 
Bf to give added protection. . 
» te 5. Linings, Eyelets, Laces, etc. of high-quality used throughout to insure top performance 
kc of WEATHERIZED WEATHER-BIRD SHOES. 
q 


“WEATHERIZED” WEATHER-BIRD SHOES are out in front on every count: Fit, Wear, 
' = Protection, Looks! These nationally advertised quality shoes for children give the retailer extra va 
emt to sell... value that really builds customers. So talk up these “weatherized” features over the fitting st 
They offer you powerful and appealing selling points that quickly clinch the sale of WEATHER-BI 
















~ PRACTICAL POINTERS 
On SELLING STOCKINGS 


Present Situation in Women's Hosiery Trade Demands Skillful 
Handling of Available Merchandise at the Hosiery Counter 


Every new set of conditions as they arise 
offer an opportunity to think wisely . . . and a temptation 
to think unwisely. The conditions which prevail today are 
no exception. The formidable events which are taking place 
on our far-flung battle lines make every issue of the daily 
paper as it thunders from the press a record of heroic ad- 
venture . . . every twist of the radio dial a breath-taking 
experience. It is only natural that our eyes should become 
focused to great distances and our thoughts are intrigued 
by the problems and possibilities of what now seems that 
not-too-distant future when the world struggle will have 
ended. It is not surprising that we sometimes forget that 
the present is ticking away every minute by minute in the 
interim. . 

The consideration of post-war prospects should have a 
definite and important place in the merchant’s thoughts, 
but never for a moment can he afford to overlook the fact 
that there is a present which must be dealt with wisely . . . 
and that today’s opportunities and current problems are his 
immediate concern. 


The present situation in the women’s hosiery market 
calls for skillful handling of available merchandise. It is 
all very well to speculate upon how at some future date 
it will be possible to release nylon to a ravenous market 
without having to call upon the reserves .. . and upon what 
will then happen to stocks of rayons. But today, right now, 
there are women at your counters whose old stockings have 
worn out and who must have new ones. Investigation shows 
that there are enough rayon stockings to be had . . . but 
that these stockings are not always in the weights and qual- 
ities the public prefers. To mitigate this condition mer- 
chandise should be presented to the customer wisely and 
her sense of appreciation aroused. Her psychology should 
be understood . . . in order that subtly it may be altered 
to the point where she is not only‘willing to accept what 
the shop can offer but satisfied with her purchase when it 
has been made. To make a woman whose mind is filled 
with thoughts, like sugar plums, of the return of nylon . . . 
no longer a far-off divine event .. . happy in the purchase 
of a pair of 75 denier rayons takes quite a bit of doing. 
Yet that is exactly the task which confronts the hosiery 
department today. In the following paragraphs are given 
some helpful suggestions for selling hosiery now with what 
stocks we have and under existing conditions. 


Don’t talk denier! Since there are not enough 50 denier 
stockings to meet demands the wise course is to keep as 
far away as possible from the entire subject of denier. 
When a woman asks for a sheer stocking show her a 75 
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denier stocking. It is sheer for today. If she is not satis 
fied, bring out your 65 denier stocking, if you have one. 
Only as a last resort should she be shown a precious # 
denier stocking, and then not by that name but as a luxury 
article of which there is a limited supply and which should 
be reserved for special occasions. Also it should be pointed 
out that, as in the case of most luxuries, some wear strength 
must be sacrificed to glamour . . . this will often turn her 
mind to a more practical purchase. The 100 denier stock- 
ing may be sold as a “business sheer” and the 150 denier 
as “service weight.” 

While experience has proven that it is unwise to pass on 
too much technical information to the customer, the selling 
force itself should be well informed. The saleswoman 
should know that denier refers to the size of the yarn and 
is used as thread count was used to designate the weight 
of silk hosiery. The word has an interesting origin having 
first referred to an old French coin. The lower the denier 
the finer the thread. The term, denier, came into general 
use with the advent of nylon. 


It’s “Hush! Hush” about gauge. One has only to men- 
tion the word “gauge” to many sore-tried hosiery buyers 
to see a murderous gleam come into their eyes. Greatly 
has the market suffered from the widespread publicity 
which has been given this term. When the order to label 
stockings was first issued most 50 denier stockings were 
of 51 gauge. Because of this, consumers arrived at the con- 
clusion that all sheer stockings are of this gauge, and num- 
bers of them refused to accept any other kind. It has taken 
countless hours of patient explanation from behind the 
counter to make the woman in the aisle understand that 
gauge simply refers to the number of stitches per 11 inch 
and that it is primarily the size of the yarn and not the 
gauge which determines the weight of a stocking. A 4 
gauge stocking can look sheerer than a 51 gauge when the 
size of the yarn is the same. “Forget gauge!” says a 
counter sign in a progressive New York hosiery depart- 
ment. “Buy the stocking that is best for your purpose.” 

Fit is more important than sheerness. This point can- 
not be too strongly stressed when selling stockings . . - 
especially today when the problem is the disposition of 
heavier weights. A smoothly stockinged leg . . . even when 
the texture which encases it is not so sheer . . . looks bet- 
ter than that which wears a gossamer stocking that wrin- 
kles at the ankle or does other things that it should not. 
Great care should be given to helping the customer obtain 
the right size. The following chart of corresponding shoe 
and hosiery sizes Will aid the inexperienced salesperson . . - 
but it is by no means the last word on the subject. 
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A number of manufacturers 
have continued to make 
proportioned hose in spite 
of yarn shortages. McCal- 
lum and Propper identifies 
its three lengths by 1, 2 and 
3 stripes as illustrated here. 
Accompanying photograph 
elso courtesy of same firm. 


Shoe Size 

All sizes up to 4% narrow 

4% wide to 5% narrow 

5% wide to 6% narrow 

6% wide to 7 or 7% narrow 

7% wide to 8% narrow 

814 wide, 9 and 9% narrow 
These sizes are right in the majority of cases but various 
factors influence the size of stocking a woman should wear 
-+. a very high instep, for instance, or a very heavy calf. 
Careful consideration should be given a customer's special 
requirements. 
PROPORTIONED Stockings. In spite of yarn shortages a 
number of manufacturers are continuing to make propor- 
tioned stockings. Some of them tell us that they have been 
obtiged to allot lengths as well as quantities. Retailers 
when buying from makers of proportioned brands have 
been prone to use up their allotments in the special lengths 
... buying their medium length stockings from manufac- 
turers who make only this type. The result was that pro- 
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portioned brands were losing contact with that important 


consumer group which wears medium lengths. To offset 


this condition some makers are alloting lengths. 
Proportioned stockings do much to facilitate exact fit- 
ting. They will undoubtedly be an important factor in the 
post-war market and the wise retailer who has not already 
done so will tie up to this idea at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Proportioned stockings are made in three lengths 
. . . short, average and long. Truly portioned stockings 
are knitted proportionately throughout . . . the shaping and 
narrowing is properly placed. In the long stocking, for 
example, the fashion marks will come further up the calf. 
The short stocking will have a narrower foot, a smaller 
ankle and a narrower welt. Factors which should govern 
the selection of leg length in stockings are height, leg pro- 
portions and girdle length. The woman who wears a long 
girdle, for instance, will require a shorter stocking than 
she who wears a very short girdle. Experience proves that 
[TURN TO PAGE 84, PLEASE] 
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Polished mahogany, rich 
red leather and gleam 
ing brass characterize 
the furnishings of this 
shop which caters to ¢ 
discriminating clientele. 


Sells MENS HOSIERY by SUGGESTION 


. "ies 
THE NETTEETON SHOP at 365 Madison Avenue, New 


York, is a very smart shop. It may with accuracy be called 
a Shoe and Hosiery Shop. Stepping into it from the street 
or from the lobby of the Hotel Roosevelt . . . for the shop 
has what amounts to two fronts . . . one enters the at- 
mosphere of a smart men’s club. In these attractive sur- 
roundings shoes and socks are featured . . . adroitly and 
tellingly featured .. . with complete impartiality. 
“Hosiery is a most important and highly profitable part 
of our business,” said Louis Radazo, the manager of the 
shop. “We give the greatest care to stocks and styles. 


Hosiery is sold by the same men and upon exactly the same 
basis as shoes. Situated as we are in thte vicinity of many 
of the best hotels, we find that hosiery attracts a great deal 










top at $1.15; a new cot- 
ton Argyle at $1 


of fififisient trade... . and, of course, our regular shoe cus 
tomers invariably buy socks of us. The first thing a sales- 
man does after he has sold a pair of shoes is to suggest 
hosiery to the customer and when a customer comes in for 
hosiery we many times succeed in selling him shoes as well. 
Shoe accessories of all kinds are a help in attracting trade. 
We make a point of carrying the newest cleaning prepara- 

[TURN TO PAGE 91, PLEASE} 


in Surroundings That Suggest a Men's Club, 
the Nettleton S Madison Avenue, New 
York, Promotes S and Socks with Im- 


partiality ... and Success 
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Celastic adds to 
her Foot Comfort 


Celastic is a positive means of 
adding a comfort element to closed 
toe styles. As the shoe is made, 
this solution-softened box toe con- 
forms to the contour of the last. 
Celastic is also an important ele- 
ment in prese the wear-life 
of useful footwear and is adapt- 
able to any shoemaking schedule 








THE QUALITY 
8OX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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fLidenal isW... 
with the BEST women in America 


“NATURAL BRIDGE SHOES have a stand IN with ov 
me! I’ve found them a grand stand-by for the wore goer 
busiest days of my life. You'll find them at the we gues 
best stores . . . you'll meet them at business on — 

our most efficient career girls... hustling about 

in every wartime activity . .. worn by the lead- 

ers at Civic League luncheons . . . nationally a 
advertised in America’s smartest magazines! If . Bay 


you ask me, it’s a lucky dealer who sells young, * > 
comfortable, modern Natural Bridge Shoes. ‘ 
+, c”) 


ey 





All-year-round ‘best sellers’ that are in right, 
with the right people!’ 


To Retail Profitably At Ask us about the Natural Bridge proposition 
Z soon to be available in many profitable ¥ A 
(7 to (A communities the country over. P Bd fi {) 


WESTERN STATES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


| 
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SUEDES TO THE FORE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
EMPHASIS was placed on suedes in 


ads and window displays of Philadel- 
phia retail stores recently, with sales 


in black predominating. Sales of 
suedes took a sharp up-swing and 
sales of casuals remained exception- 
ally good as temperatures dropped to 
a moderate degree and permitted com- 
fortable shopping weather for cus- 
tomers. Total sales volume is recover- 
ing from the staggering blow reecived 
when transportation here was at a 
total standstill for a full week as the 
‘} result of a strike among the em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Trarspor- 
tation Co. Record-breaking tempera- 
tures also had a serious effect on 
. During the ill-fated week, sales 
to 25 per cent of normal at 


ap 


by some merchants on the 
restrictions by WPB indicate 
felt the position had im- 
that considerable advan- 
be seen in the easing up 
etc. However, they felt 

there would still be considerable 
delay in receiving orders newly 
placed. At the present time, suedes 
were reported delayed as much as 30 


ys. 

Interesting and novel windows were 
displayed at Dalsimer’s where simu- 
lated flowers in Fall colors were high- 
lighted in “Announcing Autumn” as 
& background for black “Sophisti- 
cated Suedes.” Sales have been ex- 
ceptionally good in d’Orsay pumps, 
casuals, high fronts, reptiles and a 
series of low heel walking shoes. 

Back-to-coliege theme was used in 
I Miller’s window where suedes were 
in combination with acces- 
One of their ads featured 
going to college.” A 
ousol’s ad suggested “Campus Gyp- 
i ” fashioned by Maurice, as class- 
tom show-offs with low boyish heels 
calf and brown suede buck. Claflin’s 
ad offered “Unsurpassed for foot flat- 
- .. the d'Orsay cut . . . soft 
in deepest black” for important 
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at Walk-Over displayed 
with cards saying, “D’light- 
ul Dressy d’Orsay — the loveliest 
hing in a foot silhouette.” Early Fall 
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suedes were referred to with “for 
smart comfort and smarter posture.” 

A new window trim at Ansonia at- 
tracted unusual interest. Total back- 
ground of one window was formed of 
a mural photograph of a corn field 
to provide Fall atmosphere. Centered 
in the shoe display, a scarecrow added 
to the novelty, The other window 
used enlarged photographic back- 
ground of a forest scene in Autumn 
season. A mounted squirrel and 
pheasant and branches of Autumn 
leaves were scattered among the shoe 
arrangements placed on cuts of tim- 
ber. 

Windows at Geuting’s stressed fore- 
casts for Fall “in cool black, coal 
black suedes.” Genuine alligator 
handbags from Mexico and South 
America were also displayed. One 
Geuting newspaper ad suggested 
“Quality afoot” in a new shoe for 
town or country, working or walking 
—of soft, supple calf with all leather 
extension sole, built-up leather heel. 

* * « 


ELEGANT NOTE IN 
CHICAGO STORES 
EARLY Fall interest in Chicago cen- 


ters upon dressy shoes as all re- 
tailers experience a constant demand 
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for the more elegant type of footwear. 

Even where low heeled shoes are 

asked for, the consumer does not want 

a moccasin type except in the instance 

of the school or college girl. Rather, 

a low-heeled step-in with built-up 

front line is preferred. 

With the younger trade, and at this 
time of year the school-bound cus- 
tomer is important, anklet types have 
been popular. These run the gamut 
of simple Mary Janes to the crushed, 
draped strap placed symmetrically 
across the instep. O’Connor & Gold- 
berg have had success with a group 
of perforated suedes, very airy, light, 
dressy. One style made with three 
cross straps of the punched leather 
extending from open-toe to ankle has 
a sling-back. Another style features 
one broad vamp strap; another has 
suede draped across the toe in a short 
vamp line. 

Punch work and perforations are 
to be noted on many of the new Fall 
models. Joseph has had excellent re- 
sponse to an extremely high-heeled 
wedgie of suede with large porthole 
perforations on the vamp. A sling- 
back, high-heeled oxford from the 
same house in made of suede with pin- 
point perfs. Walk-Over shows grouped 
perforations on the vamp of suedes, 
the edges of the holes embroidered. 
Available in sling-back pump or ankle 
strap (both of them open-toed) these 
have been among the best sellers. 

The dressy note is to be seen also 
in Field’s Salon shoes. Here high- 
heeled shoes of suede have elaborate 
bows, rosettes, flaring wings of intri- 
cately worked grosgain. In O'Connor 
& Goldberg’s Costume Bootery a calf 
sling pump with a large flat buckle 
of leather pointed up with beadwork 
is shown. At all fashion shoe shops 
it is the dressy note which is empha- 
sized as the important.thing for the 
coming season. 

Although it is only a few days 
since the mercury fell from the high 
90’s, already there are ads on stadium 
boots. These are, of courses, aimed at 
the campus customer with visions of 
cold football games in her mind’s eye. 
Another cold weather item has been 
the zippered barracks boot of wool 
felt, ankle high. These are suggested 
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as Christmas gifts for the man over 
seas. . 

For the back-to-school trade, moc- 
casins and Norwegians still hold the 
center of the stage. Wall-lasted ox- 
fords with moccasin toes also get some 
play from the bobby sock crowd. 
Some dealers anticipate that as two- 
tone spectators and saddle straps be- 
come more available, the popularity 
of the Norwegian will dwindle. Then 
a#gain there are those who think the 
flat heeled step-in type will replace 
the old favorites. But these are still 


only guesses. 
. * 


DRESSY BLACKS STRONG 
IN ST. LOUIS 


WO extremes seem to be vying for 
favor in St. Louis shoe departments: 





very dressy stypes or simple casuals. 
with some stores reporting dressy 
types the best seller, while those 
catering to back-to-school trade place 
the emphasis on casuals. 

Harold Jolley, buyer of shoes at 
Scruggs - Vandervoort - Barney, states 
that very dressy shoes, in all heel 
heights have been the favorite in his 
department, and classifies the types 
included in this general group, accord. 
ing to their popularity: (1) sling 
pumps, (2) closed back d’Orsays, (3) 
dressy sandals and (4) anklets and 
bracelet sandals. He adds that smart 
casual types with flat and medium 
heels have surpassed regular oxfords 
in importance and appeal. Suedes and 
calf in black and dark brown are the 
choice colors and materials. The 
store’s promotions have been in a 
general vein, instead of on a specific 
type or theme because of merchandise 
shortages. 

At Famous-Barr Company, there is 
much activity in every department. 
each featuring the shoes that appealed 
most to the shop’s customers. The 
Younger Generation Shops report un- 
usually early buying for back-to- 
school wear even before they ran a 
large ad which featured the eight 
brand names in this department. 
Casual types of a sturdy quality were 
favored by the younger generation. 











“The young point of view" is exem- 
plified in these two shoes featured at 
Boyd's in St. Louis, Mo. 





Another Famous-Barr ad, spotlighted 
“Natural Gray Beauty .. . Indian 
Water-Snake” in “two shoes that know 
no seasons” that were sold in the shoe 
salon. 

In the Sorority House at Famous 
Barr, a pet haven of the college 
crowd, young perforated shoes were 
spotlighted. One display featured a 
perforated patent sandal, another 
highlighted a sling back pump with 
porthole perfs and “a pin-perforated 
iurtle-toe sandal of scalloped suede.” 
Several shoes, a sandal and a sling 
pump, both in lizard print on calf, 
were reported to be getting unusually 
good response in the Paragon Shop. 

At Stix, Baer & Fuller, displays 
were directed to the back-to-school 
crowd. One attractive display on a 
raised platform in the center of the 
department consisted of a white school 
desk and seat on which shoes were 
displayed, surrounded with pennants 
and huge pencils. 

Shoes shown in this display includ- 
ed every type from casual to sandal. 
Very dressy black suedes, and leisure 
type casuals were the best sellers. The 
aisle cases that border the Demura 
Shop all carried the same display 
theme — colored simulated rocks, 
backed with Autumn leaves, effective 
backdrops for the dark shoes shown 
in the cases. 

* * + 


NEW SEASON'S SHOES 
SHOWN IN MINNEAPOLIS 
WINDOWS and display units are cen- 
tering attention on the new season’s 
shoes in Minneapolis. Pumps and 
sandals are receiving ‘the most atten- 


tion With an occasional smart group’ 


———, 


of oxfords for street and work wear. 

Napier’s featured a new Fall pump 
with a continental heel and closed toe, 
with an open back. The tailored dig. 
nity of the pump was broken with a 
touch of femininity in a smart bow 
at the toe. This pump came in black 
suede, black calf and town brown calf. 
Napier’s also featured a number of 
styles in lightweight suedes. 

Roy H. Bjorkman brought out a 
high heel sandal in black or brown 
baby calf with open toe. Another 
smart Fall style recommended for the 
dressmaker suit or afternoon dress 
was a sandal oxford, with open heel 
and toe in black or mink brown, made 
up in luxurious suede. 

Packard’s featured a trim creation 
in black patent or brown calf or rus- 
set doeskin, in a high heeled pump, 
very flattering to the foot. An ankle 
strap pump made up in alligator 
grain calf in russet or black was an- 
other model shown. A low heeled. 
platform model in black or brown 
baby calf was stressed for comfort. 

C. M. Stendal had a wide selection 
of striking Fall models, among which 
was a square-toed, hand finished shoe 
of smooth brown leather, soft and 
flexible. The “leather that needs no 
pampering” was used for a selling 
point of these shoes. Another hand 
finished shoe offered by his house was 


pe ge 


one of military smartness and “per- 
fect for all your walking time” in 
tobacco brown or black smooth 
leather. 

Black suede d’Orsay, offering foot 
flattery for the most festive occasion. 
beautifully styled, with a corday bow 
for a finishing touch was selling at 
John W. Thomas and Co. 

Luggage tan and black was smartly 
made up in pumps shown at Enna 
Jettick. Another shoe featured here 
was a two-eyelet type, in dark brown 
and black. 

Donaldson’s department store made 
a big play with a special shoe for 
active women, constructed for extreme 
foot comfort. In offering these shoes, 
attention was called to the arch con- 
struction, the comfortable low oF 
Cuban heel and the smart appearance. 
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P =-with a modern “HAACHINVE FOR SELLING-/ 
per- Anz YOU planning to safeguard your future as a pro- 

in | gressive merchant—to obtain even more sales and. profits? 
oth | And—what of your plans for the FRONT of your store? 
oot | THAT'S where the battle is won or lost! People ready to Kawne e ; 
on, § Suy—at the crucial “point-of-sale”—are easily turned away 
or | by an uninviting front, or pulled in by a smart, moder front! 

at 

Kawneer can furnish the smart, modern store-front that WA ES SELLING! 

tly will get results for you—developed from years of research ee 
na and based on sound principles of retailing. Designed es- 
re | pecially for your store, it will attract favorable attention CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
meg ©? 8nd down your street—express the ee - 
te character of your business—act as a THE KAWNEER COMPANY, 2409 Front $c., Niles, Michigan 1 
” “Machine For Selling” to stop people and Please send copy of booklet on Kawneer “Machines For Selling”. | 
ae pull them in. Name__ Jct ad 
» Cash in om Kawneer’s 40 years’ experience! a5 ieee” 
2: Plan NOW to stop them, show them, bring nin Gag tered Ry Sr 
: them in...TO BUY! Send coupon today! Address __ _ ' 
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They were shown in brown and in 
black leather. Four styles were shown 
—nurse’s oxfords, comfort oxfords, 
home oxfords and dress pumps. 

* * * 


FALL MODELS BLEND 
WITH COSTUMES 


THE charm of Autumn in St. Paul 
was brought out in a number of mod- 
els styled to blend with the new Fall 
costumes at Maurice L. Rothschild. A 
genuine alligator or lizard pump in 
brown or black was a favorite, An- 
other alligator, popular with the young 
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crowd, was a dainty sling pump which 
had both style and comfort. A black 
or brown alligator embossed calfskin 
pump with a perky bow was also a 
good seller with the young group. A 
nationally advertised, high heeled san- 
dal was shown in black suede and in 
brown calf. 

Husch Bros. featured contrasting 
styles for campus and for dress. “Clas- 
sic foot work” in brown suede and 
elk saddles for the “campus round- 
up” were strongly stressed in adver- 
tisement and in display. Especially 
featured, too, was a black suede san- 
dal. 


The Golden Rule department store 
showed a group of feather-light suede 
sandals which were so constructed as 
to bring rhythm and ease in walking. 
Both low and high heels were shown. 
Four styles were featured in black or 
brown suede. This store also played 
up a knot sandal to wear with Fall 
dresses, These were ration-free in 
gabardine in black, or in color—in 

Kinney’s, Bremer Arcade, were 
showing classis casuals as, smart com- 
panions for town or country clothes. 
Many of these were in color to make 
displays interesting and gay, with the 
more sober Fall styles in browns and 
blacks, the store featured. Suedes 
were featured with soft leathers for 
dress and street styles. 

Newman’s played up back-to-school 
shoes. These were shown in a variety 
of styles as “crammin’ cut-ups.” There 
were drawstring moccs, Norwegians, 
jesters and strollers. Moderate in 


price and good looking they were good 
sellers. For dress for the college miss 
were shown extremely high heeled 
d@’Orsays in simple lines. They came 
in the black suede and russet calf. To 
eatch the eye of the college girl who 
wished to add to her shoe wardrobe, 
some ration-free shoes were shown. 
These were pumps with wear tested 
soles and gabardine uppers. 

Schuneman, Inc., showed famous 
name brands for both college and 
home purchaser. A splendid line of 
smart shoes is featured at this store. 
Pumps and sandals were equally fa- 
vored, with smaft ties for those who 
like this type of shoe. 

Burt’s had its large windows filled 
with displays to appeal to the school 
girl. Smartness was featured. Ox- 
fords, Norwegian and moccasin types, 
and ghillie ties. These came in brown, 
black and antiqued tan. Brown and 
white saddles were shown. Many un- 
rationed shoes were brought into the 


displays for the extra shoes the mod- 


ern_miss likes to dress up her ward. | 


robe. ; 
‘ * * * 

. SCHOOL THEME LEADS 
HOUSTON PROMOTIONS 
ANOTHER Army, nearly 100,000 
strong in Houston, has been preparing 
for Fall manoeuvers since the latter 


shoes is stressed by Krupp & T i 
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part of August. And just as CG. 1 
soldiers must be well shod, so has the 
attention of this young army of “back. 
to-school” youngsters been turned 
upon comfortable and sturdy shoes. 

Hand-sewn moccasins and plain toes 
are back-to-school offerings at Youth — 
ful Shoes. At Foley Bros. it’s boys!) 
and girls’ oxfords with scuff-proof tip 7 
“just like Dad's” for boys, and center” 
seam vamp for girls—under the cap.” 
tion. 

At Paul’s Shoe Store, a small dress. 
maker-model doll, clothed in a blue 
jumper. dress, strides up a hill, past 
a stone fence, to a small purple school- 
house. Slates bound in purple and 
mounted on purple poles are effective — 
foils for school casuals in black and — 
brown. “Elected with honors” is lee 
tered on a white show card on 
street side. For all-round, classic we 
d’Orsay pumps in black suede 
black broadcloth bag are promoted) 


The “new look” for school and. Fal 


and anklets, to an exclusive ¢ 
“Dog Ears,” in brown leather 
moccasin-effect vamp and wear-tested 

soles. Dressier shoes for the college 
girl are promoted in Town Brown and) 
black suedes and black patents, both” 
pumps and sling-back sandals, a black } 





buffalo leather pump being outstande) 
ing for back-to-college shoppers. 
The Fashion has arranged a clenyy 
erly compelling window of black * 
lege Classics with High Eye Q.” Black? 
and white bi-colored blocks are pyra 
mided in the window, subjects lettere 
in white on the black sides, charce 
drawings of school tools on the white — 
sides. All the shoes displayed are” 
black suede and leather. Drawn on @ ~ 
slate, suspended from the ceiling, is 
a college hallway where students are 
ascending and descending a flight of . 
stairs; at the foot, on a post, is & 
sign “Quiz today.” Below the slate, 
amid the shoes, is a card bearing this 
counsel: “Here are the right answers.” - 
A flat heel casual in tan calfskin re 
[rTuRN To PACE 109, PLEASE] 
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WoW ON THE AIR... 


=| New Radio Show 
=for Buster Brown Shoes 


=: | *Smilin’ Ed McConnell and his Buster Brown Gang” 
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~ ~ Today is the day to make friends for tomorrow. 
| Now is the time to get them wanting Buster 
Brown Shoes for the many seasons to come, when 
we'll have all the Buster Brown Shoes they want. 
The birth rate is soaring. The potential market 
is growing fast. Children’s shoe departments 
are gaining new importance. 
Buster Brown is out to maintain and increase 
its present leadership in Buster Brown grades 


in juvenile shoes. 
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That's why Buster Brown goes on the air! 


It's a great show for children—every Saturday 
morning over a coast-to-coast network of 52 NBC 
stations . . . featuring Smilin’ Ed McConnell him- 
self and four fantastic characters — Squeakie, 
the Mouse; Froggie, the Invisible Gremlin; 
Grandie, the Talking Piano; and Midnight, the 
Cat. It’s packed with fun, swell stories, rollick- 
ing entertainment for kids. 

It's pretested. Buster Brown's big national 
é show “tried out’’on the West Coast for 13 weeks 
ie” over 10 NBC stations. Dealers there said, “This 
are 


WB Gitlin’ Ed McConnell, master of ceremonies of the Buster Brown ais teaneae - hE - 
1 @  & Gang, each Saturday morning over 52 NBC stations, 10:00 AM E WT, is it.” We know it will do a great job for you and 


is | 800. AM CWT, 8:00 AM MWT, 12:30 PM PWT (delayed broadcast). Buster Brown. 








BUSTER BROWN DIVISION 


Tscoun Srroe Gompansy 


ST. LOUIS 
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Manufacturers and Tanners Adjust 
Operations to M-217 Changes 


New ENGLAND shoe manufacturers and tanners have 
been engaged during the past two weeks in adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions born of the WPB’s recently 
announced decision to permit the use of leather colors here- 
tofore banned and of new styles and patterns hitherto re- 
stricted. Some tanners, notably in the kid field, have 
announced that they will resume the manufacture of a few 
of the high colors; others, in the calf and side leather 
field, that they will add not more than two colors to the 
ones permitted under the original conservation order. The 
colors most frequently mentioned in this respect are Turf 
Tan and Blue. 

Shoe manufacturers, as they themselves expected, do not 
stand to benefit materially until tanners have had time to 
turn out the new colors. Some of them have cancelled a 
portion of orders for the original colors, already placed, 
and then have filled the gap thus created by ordering new 
colors on almost a “when, as and if” basis. The new order 
from Washington, of course, creates no new supply of 
leather nor of the hides and skins from which leather 
is made. 

While there has been plenty of conversation in the 

leather district describing the growing tendency on the part 
of leather buyers to be more highly selective in their choice 
of the leather they buy, this trend, on close examination, 
is seen to be more theoretical than real. In practice, while 
the buyer may express his conviction that he will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the best, if he really needs 
leather, he usually ends by taking what he can get. This 
is particularly true of most weights of sole leather and of 
the heavier weights of calf upper leather. 
. In the meantime, post-war predictions begin to crop up. 
The most recent bulletin of the New England Council 
quotes Maxwell Field, executive secretary of the New Eng- 
land Council, as saying that the end of the war will see 
an increase of more than 30 per cent in the number of 
people employed in the shoe and leather industry in this 
section of the country. “The present employment figures 
for the shoe industry are estimated at 60,000,” said Mr. 
Field in an article prepared for the bulletin, “with 18,000 
additional workers in the leather and allied industries. 
At the end of the war, those figures should increase to 
80,000 and 25,000, respectively.” These figures, if at- 
tained, would be approximately those of 1939, during which 
year the shoe and leather industries in New England pro- 
duced goods valued at more than $400,000,000. 

Directors of the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, at a Board meeting held in Boston on August 30, 
adopted a resolution calling on the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to continue shoe rationing until that time in the 
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future when leather supplies and the production of | 

footwear will prove adequate to meet consumers’ needs, ~ 
At the same time, the association’s officers emphasi 

the need for continued action by OPA in the order 


“liquidation of slow-moving rationed shoes—such as 


priced men’s and marking rubber-soled shoes—for 
ration free. 

The Board of Directors also recommended to shoe off 
cials in OPA, WPB and OCR that necessary action 
taken immediately in amending the Shoe Ration Order 
permit the use of rubber soles, other than low grade frie 7 
tion scrap rubber soles, on non-rationed types of shoes, in : 
conformity with the latest amendments to WPB’s Shoe” 
Conservation Order. ‘ 

Contract termination meetings in this area, participated. 
in by Army procurement officers and members of the 
has just about run their course in so far as the shoe indus 
try is concerned. The two most recent ones were held 
August 23 and 24, in Boston and Brockton, respectivel 
Detailed explanations were made of the procedure to be 
followed by prime contractors upon receipt of termi 
tion notices. In the meantime, however, South Shore mane 
facturers are stil] busily engaged in filling their share 
the recently-placed order for combat shoes. 


Chiiage 
Materials Situation Seen Unchanged 
Despite M-217 Amendments 


ALTHOUGH manufacturers are optimistic over the fut 
outlook for the industry since the lifting of certain restr 
tions formerly embodied in M-217, yet all agree that t 
benefits from this will not be tangibly realized for 
time to come. The interest in colors is of course 
lively, as they realize that this will play a very impo 
role in the style picture of women’s shoes. How 
every factor in the trade points out that, although col 
may now be used, this permission does not change t 
basic situation in leathers. Hides are still limited, 
will be for some time to come. 

If a tanner had formerly allocated 50,000 feet of 
leather to a certain manufacturer, and the latter now asks. ; 
that 10,000 feet of red be included, 10,000 feet of green, 
10,000 feet of blue and only 20,000 feet of russet, the 
goods may not only be delayed but there is also the pos 


sibility that some of it will not be delivered. It is obvious” 
that a single large quantity of one color can be more rap 


idly produced than a diversification of different colors, 
especially under the present handicaps of manpower short 
age and dye limitations. For this reason changes in the ~ 


color picture cannot be expected to register in a retail — 


way before the Spring at the earliest, it is thought. 
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oe Chrome Retan Splits are 


being used in extensive quantities by 
many large, well-known manufacturers 
for Goodyear Welt innersoles. They 
have been tested in many thousands 
of pairs of shoes ... have been found 
to satisfactorily meet all the require- 
ments for this use. They channel well 
... provide a strong lip for stitching 
.-- do not curl ... and in every way 
are the equals of leathers ordinarily 


used for this purpose. Beside being 


economical, Colonial Chrome Retan 
Splits are immediately available in 


quantity . . an important factor in these 
days. Samples will be sent on request 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 


It is interesting to note that in pre-war days, colors 
(other than brown, tan and black) were accounted for in 
only 8% of women’s shoes sold. It is natural to expect 
that with the return of colers in leather there may be a 
marked increase in feminine interest in colored shoes, 
since they have been deprived of them for several years 
now. However, woman’s love of color in footwear has, 
‘im a measure, been satisfied by the many fabric leisure 
shoes in the non-rationed category. So some manufac- 
turers believe that colors are not so all-important at this 
time, when the consumer is still limited to only two shoe 
coupons per year. 

They all hail the lifting of the ban on scrap leathers 
with enthusiasm, since it allows for much variety in style 
detailing. Thus they expect to work out new interpreta- 
tions of old patterns—contrasting pipings and bandings, 
colored stitchings, etc. They are particularly pleased that 
the use of scrap leather is open to them so that buckles 
and other trims can be really matched self-trims, rather 
than oilcloth, cellophane, and other make-shift items that 
frequently looked like refugees from New Year's Eve cele- 
brations. 

Most houses expect to show models incorporating the 
new “releases” at the National Shoe Fair, to be held in 
Chicago October 30 to November 2. But as one designer 
remarked, “There is a big difference between showing a 
new model at the Fair and delivering an assortment of 
these models to the retailer. Though new colors and styles 
will be on display, they can only serve to whet the deal- 
er’s appetite, for actual delivery of orders will be many 
months in execution.” Thus general opinion has it that 
no diversified lines of colored shoes will be available to 
the consumer before the Spring months of 1945, for the 
tanner and the manufacturer are still restricted by quotas. 

That the consumer will be asking for colored footwear 
long before it can get on the retailers’ shelves is a fore- 
gone conclusion because the public press will have in- 
formed her of the changes in M-217. Many houses be- 
lieve that in these matters the public press does the con- 
sumer a disservice, since it prints only half of the pic- 
ture. For imstance: the consumer is fold that the pro- 
duction of shoes is very much improved, that there is a 
considerable increase in unit production. What it does 
not add is that, although more civilian shoes were manu- 
faactured this\ year than in a comparable period of 1943, 
there are some 30 million fewer leather shoes than a year 
ago. The unit production rose because of the increase 
in non-rationed footwear but good quality standard foot- 
wear was less obtainable. The latter facts are not in- 
cluded in the average press story, and as a result the cus- 
tomer either thinks that her retailer is holding out on 
her or that he doesn’t know his business when she is un- 
able to satisfy her shoe wants in his shop. 

That there is tremendous interest in the coming Chicago 
Shoe Fair is evidenced by the fact that all space has long 
been sold out both at the Palmer House and at the Morri- 
son Hotel. At present writing the committee is working to 
try and line up more showroom spate at the Sherman Hotel 
as well. Thus buyers may find themselves with plenty of 

‘ territory to cover in Chicago if they want to get a really 
comprehensive picture of footwear for 1945. 

Indications are that the attendance of retail buyers will 
be relatively as large as the demand"for:ex ition space s 
the Shoe Fair by members of the manu 
the industry. 
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Price Ceilings of More Concern to Shoe 
Manufacturers than Style Changes 


WHEN permission is going to be given to raise retail 
price ceilings is of more intimate concern right now ini 
Rochester area than the exact time that shoe rationing} | 
end. s 
There is a very good reason for this, It is that om 
retailers will not be able to stay in business indefinite 

unless room is made—between cost and ceiling—fory 
sometimes forgotten necessity, which is profit. a3 

Shoe manufacturers who would like to be able e 
more for some of their footwear, but cannot unless the r 
is passed along, are fully aware of the dilemma of fe: 
retailers, especially the “little fellows.” 

Their costs have been going up. Sources of supply have 
been drying up. It costs more to sell shoes—fewer shoes= 
than it did, and they are not getting more per pair. The 
mathematical ability of a Quiz Kid is not required to figute 
out how they would come out in a long continued squeem 

But most retailers, some of whom are making , 
money than ever before, believe that a gradual rise in cei 
ings should precede the ending of rationing. For one op 
it would help to promote stability in prices; prevent 
great an increase in prices which might come if n 
were done about them until rationing ends. 5 

There was a flurry with the relaxation of more of the § 
restrictions on styles and colors of shoes. But quite a “ 
delay is expected before the new models appear in “lf 
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windows and on the counters of the stores, ready for ¢ 
tomers in quantities. 

The area of which Rochester is the center is prob 
shorter of help as of August 1 than at any time since th 
war began, and shoe factories are feeling it keenly. 

Moreover, they are not getting enough Materials, ; 
especially those which would be required for importi 
changes, immediately. But they should be eoming throt 
in fair volume for next Spring. That is, shoes in ce 
platforms and ultra high heels. é 

Black predominates among the dressy shoes in de 
town stores; they are going well in spite of the rather 
reign of that color, and there are many non-rationed shoes 
being sold. 

But among manufacturers, as well as retailers here, thete 
is a disposition now to face realism and prepare for the 
return of peace and the stability whi¢h should be ® 
accompaniment. 

The best information is that the war with Germany will 
end this Fall, perhaps as early as October, to be followed 
by some unemployment, and many changes which will be 
intensified as victory comes over Japan. 

The wisest of those in the shoe trade are making theit 
own plans, with these probabilities in plain view, and would 
like to be permitted to do so with only such changes as may 
be required for a gradual relaxation of controls and @ 
orderly return to peace witha sensible foundation for 
business. 

Designing and building of samples for exhibition at & 7 
Nutpaai Stee Feir in Chicage stat i) Si paeseeas pb 
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ing on the retail trade will claim the attention o3 
here from now on. 
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RATION-FREE SLIPPERS 


VEMATERIALS, LABOR AND TRANSPORTATION. CONTINUE 
NETO REMAIN ACUTE — CHRISTMAS MERCHANDISE MUST 

HE PLACED NOW TO ASSURE YOU OF DELIVERIES FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Order Now 


F500 
FULL LINED 

_ LEATHER 
OUTSOLES 

SIZES 6/11, 7/12 


$2.00 NET 


| Va ot 
in et §Special Attraction oo 
i % PQs 
WE HAVE AVAILABLE A LIMITED QUANTITY OF TAN ° 


WD BLACK KID CAVALIERS WITH “GORE™ FULL LINED Print 
ER OUTSOLES IN SIZES 6/11, 7/12 AT .. .$2.25 NET -9 


LEATHER 


ORDER NOW FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS OUTSOLE 


REQUIREMENTS ser gh 4 ‘ Ri 2 





The Season's Leading Juvenile 
Novelty — of Toasty Warm 


Lamb's Wool — for genuine 
comfort wear— 


$1.00 NET 


Semple Pair Orders Will Not Be Honored 





IT’S NOT TOO EARLY TO 


THINK OF XMAS BUSINESS 
In stock—36 pr. lots—72 pr. 


sizes 5 to |1—36 pr. sizes 
12 to 3. Also packed in 36 
pair lots—sizes 5 to 2. 


WELL-BUILT SHOE 
COMPANY 


e MILFORD e MASS e 
Sample Pair Orders Will Not Be Honored 

















Men’s Shoe Maker Sponsors Television Quiz 


The decades to which lovely fashions of yesteryear belonged are being determined by guests on the quiz show con- 


— by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, the “Tune Detective”. 
; Elizabeth 


From left to right, Jerome $. Meyer, author; Clare Luce, 


Janeway, author; Edwin McArthur, symphony conductor Dr. Spaeth at the plano. Program produced 
eae directed by pAmaneait od. ‘Waters and associates, New York Agency, assisted by Television Workshop. 


New YorK.—Marion Shoe Division, 
Daly Brothers Shoe Company, telecast 
an unusual program on Wednesday, 
August 30, for Air-O-Magic Shoes. 
This program, known as “The Magic 
Answer Box,” was produced and di- 
rected by Norman D. Waters, assisted 
by the Television Workshop, and 
emanated from the DuMont Television 
Studio in New York. 

Featured on the the Air-O-Magic 
program was a quiz conducted by Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, who has been star- 
ring on the Metropolitan Opera Forum 
radio quiz for three years. Guests 


quizzed included Jerome S. Meyer, quiz 
expert and author, who is conducting 
the Air-O-Magic Quiz Series on radio 
commencing September 10th, as well 
as Clare Luce, lovely. star of the 
movies and Broadway productions, 
Elizabeth Janeway, well known author 
who has appeared many times on “In- 
formation Please,” and Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, guest conductor for most of 
the leading symphony orchestras, in- 
cluding the Philharmonic. 

The show opened with an unusual 
commercial for Air-O-Magic Shoes, 


during which a pair of shoes was¢ 


erated by a magician to achieve @ 


usual effects. The “Air-O-M 
performed a group of unusual t 
making shoes appear and di 
as well as other effects that suce 
in making the Air-O-Magic comm 
strikingly visual and amusing. 
The show as a whole was well 
ceived, and clearly points the way 
possibilities that are in store for 
promotions by means of 
which demonstrated itself as an 
medium for such a purpose. 




















Manufacturing and Markets 
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Arrer more than two years of operations under WPB 
and OPA restrictions, the shoe manufacturers of the St. 
Louis market have reached a state of inurement. The re- 
cent amendment to M217 removing restrictions on colors, 
designs, lasts and patterns, therefore, has caused no high 
degree of excitement. The news had been expected for 
some time, so that when it did break it was simply re- 
garded as the first step in an orderly program calling for 
a gradual lifting of all industry restrictions. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the leaders in this market 
that the amendment was timed properly so that the changes 
permitted could be incorporated in the new spring lines; 
that while a lifting of restrictions is welcomed, it would 
in no way affect the immediate production schedules since 
new colors and patterns depended upon the over all short 
supply situation—both materials and manpower. 


The first reaction of manufacturers here upon receiving 
the news of the M217 amendment, was to wire their sales 
men and leading accounts that they should not expect 
to receive a sudden supply of colored shoes or new pat 
terns. They reminded that even in normal times colored 
shoes as such never constituted a very large percentage 
of the total volume. It was conceded however that some 
blue shoes would be coming through within a few weeks, 
dependent upon how quickly the tanners could finish the 
leather. And it was further pointed out that any shoes 
in colors meant that many fewer pairs in black or brown. 

No cancellations of consequence have materialized as 
a result of the change in restrictions. However, dealers 
have reappraised their stocks on hand and the shoes they 
have on order for delivery in the next few months, with 
an eye to switching the latter to the “new shoes.” In doing 
so they take the precaution not to place themselves in 4 


position of losing any portion of their monthly allotment 


of pairs. 


Behind the scenes the designing departments have beet” 
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wizardly Matrix* trick of sculpturing leather into & curve. || 
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New Styles, More Colors 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54} 


footwear as well as the styles of shoes 
that manufacturers have been produc- 
ing under the WPB restrictions former- 
ly in effect. 

“It was pointed out that the style 
and color changes are not expected to 
affect the present ration rate. The ra- 
tion rate is based on production of ra- 
tioned type footwear and current. in- 
ventories, and until a sizable gain is 
made here, it will not be possible to 
ease ration restrictions. At present, 
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the leather supply situation is still cri- 
tical, and this continues to hold down 
the production of leather shoes for ci- 
vilians. 

“New styles which the individual 
manufacturer did: not previously sell 
are expected for the most part to be 
similar to the styles delivered or offer- 
ed for delivery during March 1942 by 
the manufacturer himself or a competi- 
tor,. The maximum price for a shoe 
that is the same as, or similar to, a shoe 
delivered or offered for delivery during 
March, 1942, by the»manufacturer is 
determined under Section 2 (a) of the 





General Maximum Price Regulation, ¥ 
Section 2 (a) is inapplicable, the 
mum price must be determined 
Section 2 (b) by reference to the high 
est price charged by the manufactuy 
most closely competitive seller of 
same class for the same or a 
shoe. ‘ 

“New types of footwear that are 
the same as or similar to shoes thi 
were delivered or offered for 
during March 1942 by any manufm 
turer are priced under Section 3 (jj 
of the General Maximum Price Reguh. 
tion. 

“Substitute sole footwear will om 
tinue to be priced under the provision 
of Section 3.8 of Revised Supple 
mentary Regulation 14 to the Genem) 
Maximum Price Regulation.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that Se 
tions 2 and 3 of General Maximum 
Price Regulation are intended to tak 
care of cases that may arise under th 
amendments by providing a formula for 
the pricing of new styles, manufae 
turers and retailers are of the opinin 
that further relief will have to be af 
forded to protect them from inevitable 
losses when new styles are manufa 
tured and sold. 

W. W. Stephenson, executive vice 
president of National Boot and She 
Manufacturers Association, issued 4 
bulletin to members of his association 
in which he anticipated and supplied 
answers to many questions expected t 
arise in the application of the amended 
M-217 order. 





Remove Machinery 
From Allocation 


WASHINGTON.—Shoe machinery is no 
longer under allocation and ratings are 
no longer required for purchase of ma 
chinery under an amendment to Order 
L-215, issued recently. Ratings will be 
invoked in special cases, such as urgent 
military orders and in any case whert 
a manufacturer needs machinery to fill 
orders under special WPB program, 
such as that now in operation for chil 
dren’s shoes. 





Shoe Production 
Down in July 


WASHINGTON. — Total shoe produt 
tion in July was 31,705,000 pairs @& 
compared with. 40,682,000 pairs @ 
June. This is the lowest monthly pre 
duetion since November, 1940. Th 
main reason for this decline, according 
to officials here, was the week vacation 
period granted by many factories dur 
ing the month of July. Lending credence 
to this point is the fact that the pre 
duction decline equaled just about om 
week’s production taking June figur® 





Open New Store 


SEATTLE, WAsSH.—Nordstrom’s havt 
opened a new shoe store in Littlers 
Frank Semon is manager of the stom 
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HINGTON, D. C. — Army orders 
000 pairs of garrison type ox- 

Jc in the fourth quarter have set 
» trade stirring with rumors that 
ach soldier would be given a pair of 
of this type on being discharged. 
However, the office of the Quartermas- 
te General told Boor & SHor Re- 

that this was not contemplated, 
and that the 250,000 pairs were for nor- 
mal replacement purposes for aviation 
adets, personnel in fixed hospital in- 
dallations, soldiers stationed at ‘the 
War College ‘and other posts where a 
low type shoe is desirable. 

The garrison shoes that were re- 
ently declared surplus were high shoes 
and not of the type that are now being 
bought. The Army still plans to give 
ach soldier a pair of shoes when de- 
mobilization occurs, but they will be of 
the type “the soldier normally used 
While in the Army, which in most cases 
wil be the regular service shoe. The 
sidier will also be given an opportu- 
nity to turn in the shoes he is wearing 
for a new pair. 

At the same time the Quarter- 
master General’s office said the nurses’ 
thoes that were recently declared sur- 
plus became surplus because of a 
ange in uniform which required 
brown nurses’ shoes. The black and 
white shoes which were surplus were in 
exeess of normal replacement needs for 
black and white shoes. The company 
in Hackensack, N. J., which purchased 
these surplus shoes, has appealed to 
OPA for permission to sell these shoes 
# a non-rationed basis, but OPA em- 
phatically turned down this request. 


















Edwin Hahn Aids Commerce 
Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Edwin Hahn, 
President, Wm. Hahn & Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., reported to the Leather Unit 
af the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce on September 7 for a special as- 
signment under the direction of J. G. 
Schnitzer, Chief of the Unit. 

Mr. Hahn will serve for an indefinite 
period, without compensation, until his 
Ssignment is completed. He is well 
mown throughout the trade and is the 
author of the series of articles cur- 
tently running in Boor & SHor Re- 
CORDER on shoe retailing. 
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Shoe Advisory Committee 


Meetings Postponed 


WasHINcTon, D. C.—The important 
hall WPB Shoe Industry Advisory Commit- 
tler's tee meetings scheduled for September 
pre % and 27 have been postponed. These 

Meetings will be held October 10 and 


ot Solember 16. 1944 
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11. The joint meeting of the shoe 
manufacturers and shoe retailers will 
be held on October 10 at 10 a. m., the 
shoe retailers will meet on October 12 
at 9:30 a. m., and the manufacturers 
will meet on the same day at 1:30 p. m. 





Edward McEvoy 


LittLe Rocx, ARK.—Edward Mc- 
Evoy, 68, auditor at Kempner’s Shoe 
Store here for many years, died re- 
cently in a Little Rock. Hospital. He 
had no survivors. Born in Arkansas 
County, he sperit most of his life in Lit- 
tle Rock. 


Retailers on Community 
Chest Committee 
\Dereort; Micu.—Five Detroit shoe 
retailers have been named to the official 
committee which will handle the annual 
1944 drive for the Detroit Community 
Chest. The group, representative of 
well-known. local retailers, will handle 
all concerted campaigns within the shoe 
industry, and includes: William Brown, 
Himelhoch’s; David Lieberwitz, David's 
Shoe Shop; Sam Plotler, Original Sam- 
ple Shoe Shop; Clyde K. Taylor, Stuart 
J; Rackham, Inc.; and Nathan Hack, 
Hack Shoe Company. 
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Two big events of importance to advertisers in the shoe industry will 
take place next month. They are the National Shoe Fair and Postwar 
Conference of the shoe industry at the Palmer House and Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, October 30 through November 2, and the publishing 
of the Fair and Conference Issue of Boot and Shoe Resarder on 
October 15th. 

The conference will get down to active planning for postwar mer- 
chandising and styling — will talk turkey zbowt things to do, and how 
to do them. It will help the industry get set for postwar days of big- 
volume footwear merchandising . ... which may come about sooner 
than we think. 

On October 15th the Recorder Fair Issue will preview this mo- 
mentous get-together at Chicago; and the postwar views of prominent 
manufacturers and retailers. It will be read by the largest, most inter- 
estéd shoe advertising audience of the year . . . and will, of course, be 


the advertising medium through which canny manufacturers and sup- | 


THE BUSINESS PAPER AND 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


The Associated Business Papers 
have done much to further the ad- 
vancement of intelligent postwar 
planning. Numerous postwar plan- 
ning studies and reports are available 
to advertisers to help them get bigger 
returns for each advertising dollar 
invested in business papers. Write 
Associated Business Papers for any 
trade information in which you are 
interested. 


pliers will tell these eager-for-news merchants about their own post- 2 c [ a 


war plans and products. 
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IS YOUR BIG 
CALIFORNIA 
STORY! 


Reason number one is inspired 
California styling — a line of play 
shoes packed with color, sparkle, that¥ 
belongs to California alone! 
Back this color magic with 

ads like this — appearing monthly 
in Charm, Photoplay, Movie Story, 
Motion Picture, Screenland: and 
Silver Screen — and you have the 
answer to Hollywood Scooters’ 


success story in your store! 


HERE’S ONLY ONE REASON WHY 














BOUE SHOES inc 


1722 East 7th Street, Les Angeles 21, California 
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Tue last days of August saw the New York market buzzing 
with tanners, manufacturers and retailers gathered from 
all parts of the country to find out just what was develop- 
ing and to attend the annual Fall meetings on leather, col- 
ors and styles. For the past month or six weeks this same 
atmosphere has been noticeable in New York; it was ap- 
parent long before the relaxing of style restrictions. An- 
nouncement of Amendments to Order M-217 brought many 
important members of all branches of the industry to this 
center for up-to-the-minute news and the opportunity to see 
and talk with each other. The consensus regarding the 
problems which will confront manufacturers of women’s 
shoes under the easier regulations is practically as reported 
in our market letter in the September lst issue of the 
Recorper. The difficulty in getting enough leather to meet 
the current demands for brown and black, especially black 
suede, makes manufacturers wonder where there will be 
the leather and the manpower to produce in any consider- 
able quantity other colors now permitted. 

Colors are being asked for more generally than new pat- 
terns since manufacturers see in color a way out in the, 
problem of giving the consumer something new without in- 
creased labor costs in the factory. The problem of operat- 
ing under increased costs, with no lifting of the price ceil- 








ings, is causing a great deal of concern among shoe manu- 
facturers in the New York area. The difficulty of getting 
certain kinds of materials seems to be affecting this market 
as well as other shoemaking regions. Heels are an example. 
One high style manufacturer here had an immediate de- 
mand from one of his important customers for a change 
to higher heels on some of his shoes slated for late Fall 
delivery. The manufacturer was unable to fill this order 
because neither of his suppliers of heels could deliver the 
extra higher heels. At one factory, where a down-to-earth, 
practical view of things is taken, the manufacturers plan to 
concentrate on increasing their production of shoes with 
platform soles, rather than adding new patterns and treat- 
ments which require special skills and increase costs by 
requiring more time in the manufacture. 

There have been considerable excitement and some un- 
reasonable demands but, on the whole, it is recognized that 
changes will have to come slowly and that circumstances 
.. . conditions of labor and materials shortages and restric- 
tions of ceiling prices . . . will prevent any sudden drastic 
changes. Left to themselves, manufacturers here would 
probably proceed very slowly. The retailer will push them 
for new styles, however, just as the consumer is already be- 
ginning to ask in the stores for colors, higher heels and 
platform soles on high-heeled shoes. And where the re- 
tailer cannot get anything else from the manufacturer he 
is asking for color. At the recent meeting with the tan- 
ners on color, this.demand was passed on to the tanner. 


Now manufacturers are waiting to see when and in what — 


quantities color will be delivered to them. 
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Back of the success of the Nation’s outstanding retail- 
ers is one simple, dominant factor, — customer satis- 
faction . . . Satisfaction not only with the style right- 
ness, but with the over-all quality and long-term 
value of every piece of merchandise sold. 

In Oklahoma City, for instance, the prestige of 
Nissen’s famed shoe department stands shoulder to 
shoulder with Stacy- Adams quality to build a loyal 
repeat business. Nissen’s genius for fitting supple- 


Not the price per pair...f 





} enthusiastically STISPIED customers 


ments the retained comfort, the durability, the unsur- 
passed long-life construction of Stacy- Adams master- 
pieces in modern shoemaking. 

Although contracts with our Navy and obligations 
to friends of long standing prohibit new associations 


for the duration, we invite Stacy-Adams franchise 


inquiries from alert shoe merchandisers who are 


planning big things in the fast approaching post- 
war period. 






a a 
STACY: ADAMS | | bud the cost per mile 
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PROMISES 
.. And Pride 


Mans own pride in his ability to improve 
AY things already frames the future with promise. 
The pride of Edwin Clapp shoe craftsmen 
in their painstaking work —a pride with an honest founda- 
tion of 90 years of skill and achievement — is a promise to 


you of finest quality in Edwin Clapp footwear, always. 














Edurin Clap 


AND SON, INCORPORATED 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 








Tanners to Meet at Waldorf 
October 12 and 13 


New YorkK.—The Tanners Council of 
America will hold its annual meeting 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, in New 
York, October 12 and 13. The meeting 
is expected to be one of unusual inter- 
est and importance, as the question of 
removal of wartime controls affecting 
the leather industry is to be the most 
important subject for consideration. 
In view of the wide interest in this and 
other timely topics, a large attendance 
is anticipated. 
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Open in New Location 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Nettleton Shoe 
Co. had their grand opening recently, 
in their new location at 1404 4th Ave- 
nue. The store is tastefully arranged 
and has the newest lighting effects as 
well as fluorescently lighted display 
cases. A green rug adds to the beauty 
of the room and provides contrast to 
walnut fixtures. 

The general stock has been increased 
and the store can look forward to big 
business. W. J. Gannon will manage 
= store and L. N. Johnson will assist 

m. 


Practical Pointers on 


: : £ 
Selling Stockings 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63] 
properly fitted stockings wear my i 


longer and are infinitely more comfgume 
table than those which are care! oN 
selected. § 
Causes of Trouble. When the welt 
the hem of a stocking breaks, the cam 
is probably too much tension from 
garter ... or wet rayon. In the f 
instance a longer stocking or a 4 
elastic garter is the cure. In the see 
thorough drying, preferably over 
period of 36 hours. When the 
is in the leg the difficulty is apt to¥ 
excessive sheerness or improper gartey 
ing. A stocking should always be gar 
tered through the welt...n 
through the shadow welt or the 
portion of the leg. Some buyers 
mend gartering a little off-center. 
relieves the strain. Snags or pul 
threads are caused by too much 
at the knee, due either to the cause j 
mentioned or too short or too tight 
stocking. If a woman has a large wp 
per leg a stocking with a special stret 
at the top should be suggested. § 
people should know their stock .. . th 
special features of each make of stock- 
ing they handle. Some brands, for e- 
ample, are extra wide at the top. 
The careless putting on of stockings 
is a prolific cause of trouble. Customer 
should be cautioned to watch their fin 
gernails when handling hosiery .. . t 
roll back the stocking before starting ts 
put it on, place the toe in it carefully 
and draw it up slowly, keeping th 
seam straight in the back. Nolde ani 
Horst dramatize these instructions very 
amusingly in a group of two little Dre 











den type figures . . . pictured in th mi 
August 15th issue of the Boor Aw ha 
SHOE ReEcoRDER. .. . One little figurei® © 

putting on her stockings properly. Te™ — gh, 


other is doing it all wrong. The group ~ 


are distributed to retailers with i§ ™ Ki 
suggestion that the following verses k 
used with them in showcase or windoF lo: 


display: 
Pigtail Prue 
Knows what to do. 
She rolls down her stocking and slips 
in her toes 
Carefully watching her seams as sit 


goes. 


Trouble is due 
For fair little Sue. 
With negligent haste she tugs at he 
hose 
Ripping and tearing long runs as si 
goes. 








Longini Receives Promotion 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O—Ira Longini, 
leave of absence as vice-president @ 
Air Kushin, Inc., Cincinnati shoe m 


W 


ufacturers, has been promoted to Qt PHI 

termaster First Class at a U. S. N 

Base in the South Pacific. He has t 

overseas since last December. He BR 

with the Sea Bees. wrt 
Septemt 
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ae Hi. STORY records _Kidskin... and today sits as securely 

many long-lived sovereigns, buteven _as ever on its throne. 
i half a century represents a remark- ‘The rule of KING KID is marked by 
gably long time to rule. faithfulness to high traditions of 
‘KING KID, since 1832, has been Quality ... plus a program of sound 


looked up to as the monarch of advancement, year after year. 


BLACK GLAZED KING KID LEATHERS 


/ 
BLACK SATIN KING KID LEATHERS 


| / 
-| 
King Kil 
as sit LINE TS M. & P. BLACK 
NS GLAZED KID LEATHERS 


AM I i WIREIY ©... produced from the 
: rere choicest Indio Goatskins 
ni, @ ° azed Riz 

nt Well-am Company tA. 6 0. GLAZED 100 uneNeS 


A Division of . & P. GLAZED 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. ESTABLISHED 1832 wit Anse co.  eaean Sea 
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Lightweight 
Strongly Constructed 
Nationally Known 


Retails $5.00 
Per Pair 


Substantial 
Dealer Discount 





KEYS SHOE ARCH COMPANY _ est. 26 yeors 






















ADJUSTABLEM 
WITH ADDITIONAL 
SOFT METATARSAL 

PADS | 
® 
W rite for 
fully descriptive 
circular 





1221 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 





















Kid, with 
Band. It 





CHESTER A. YARD 


1709 LOCUST STREET ST. 





Style No. 155 This is a high grade 
Shoe, made of White Crushed 


Out-sole which is Lasted in at 
will please the most ex- 


Side Stays and Top 
carries a “glove-split” 


the Toe as pictured. It 


acting customer. Price 
approved by O. P. A. 
SIZES 1, 2, 3, 4 


PRICE $1.30 
We also have a Soft Sole, 
our No. 110 in sizes 0, 1, 
2 and 3. Made of White 
Crushed Kid at 


88c per Pair 


COMPANY 
LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 








DON’T LOSE . 7 
YOUR HEAD “%> 


over that Surplus Stock 


Turn to the CLASSIFIED PAGES for 
Purchasers. 


Sixteen years’ continued 
PURCHASE” space is the record for one of our ad- 
vertisers. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
Classified Advertising Dept. 
100 E. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Windows Display Shoes, 
Socks and Accessories 


St. PAUL, MINN.—Elaborate displays 
with rich, colorful backgrounds makethe 
windows of the Nunn-Bush store here 
highly effective trade-pullers. Typical 
was a recent display with a background 
of colorful blue drapes hung from the 
top of the display section and falling 
to the floor of the window. Small stools 
at the back, with tops upholstered in 
the same shade of blue, held Fall shoes. 
At the front, on the floor, were many 
styles of shoes in black and brown. 
Here and there a single shoe was 


turned over to bring the sole to the 
attention of the public—a special fiber 
sole. 

At the most forward point on the 
floor were several pairs of socks placed 
in single lines. At the back, in one of 
the windows, were holders for several 
pairs of shoes. Within the store these 
holders were featured on a counter of 
accessories, on which were shown also 
shoe trees, hosiery and slippers, three 
items high in current sales. 

Hosiery is shown in movable racks 
lined up at the back of the table 
against the wall. Shoe trees are scat- 
tered among pairs of quality slippers 
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Our factoring service makes it 


real source of profits. 
Inquiries invited 
357 Fourth Avenue 
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WILLIAM ISELIN & Co., INC. 


FOUNDED 18068 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 


to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


possible F actors sie 


for Manufacturers 


and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 





of many styles on the table. 
side of the table hang the shoe-holders. 





NEWSPAPER, 





Uileis | H 


NOoUls 


ADVE REISIN 
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—If you advertise in newspapers 
write todey for free samples of 


1. S ferling Shoe Mat Service 
y yoo earvies ‘a 
for direct mall and news 
poper advertising. 


2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clip- 


ping Service 
Actual newspa tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores select the exoct 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
orld’ service 
w s largest advertising 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City © 
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ORDER NOW... 








#500 
High front slipper . . . spe- 


cially lasted to hug the instep 
. . - 6/8 heel. 


Same in Misses, 12 to 3 $1.35 





* 
* 
oa 
#508 

D’Orsay style slipper . . . with 

distinctive pleated vamp 

stitching . . . 11/8 heel 
* 





#504 
Cross-vamp sandal type slip- 
per ... lasted to give extra 


width fitting . . . 6/8 heel 
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READY FOR OCTOBER DELIVERY 


All made with flexible, genuine brown 
“PLASTIC SOLES” .. Lemger wearing 


-- Will net mark fleors. 


All with self-cevered platforms. 


All styles im feur beautifal selling 
shades: ROYAL BLUE -- RED... 


PASTEL BLUE .. PINK. 


All made of a fine heavy pile fabric. 


Price $1.40 per pair net. 
f.e.b. New York 


Sold only in case lots . . . 36 pair to a color 
and style . . . In sizes ranging 4/8, 4/9, 
and 5/9. 


SHOWING AT NEW YORK STYLE 
SHOW, OCTOBER Ist TO 4th . . 
HOTEL NEW YORKER, ROOM 510 


NEW YORK 














New Method to Popularize 
Plastic Soles 


International Shoe Company 
Perfects Rolled Edge Sole — 
Paves Way for Colorful Post- 
War Career for New Material 


Sr. Louis.—A new method of applying plastic soles y 
women’s shoes, recently perfected by the Internationg 
Shoe Company, may well give this type of soles a perm 
nent place in the woman’s style picture. 

International’s new Hu-Val sole was perfected after 
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Like tae remarkabie amphibious duck—QUINTONE 
English Type Boot Polish is an offspring of war— 
and, again like the duck, it has proved its quality 
by standing up under the most exacting tests by 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines who know its true 
value and keep on buying it. 

The public demand for QUINTONE is so great that . 
many findings jobbers can't keep a complete stock. Smooth rolled-edge sole is result of new plastic 
If you find this so, write us. We are packing B, application method. 

QUINTONE two dozen to the carton. 


FOR LONGER LASTING LUSTRE 


UINTONE 


Eng Lith ype 


BOOT POLISH 


IN 2 OUNCE JARS 
COVERS LITHOGRAPHED WITH U.S. SERVICE INSIGNIA 


och 


gs TENS 


= * 53 
€ a 





tensive research and numerous tests. The company kney 
that if plastic soles were to survive in the post-war pet 
the material must wear well and lend itself to high styli 
Their aim, therefore, was to hurdle all the objections t 
might be raised against plastic soles. Two of the 
serious style complaints commonly raised were rough ¢ 
and bottom stitching. To offset these, International’s? 
search laboratory devised the Hu-Val method of roll 
the plastic up over the edge of the mid-sole, then fasten 
it without stitching showing through the outside sole 
face. The result is a smooth—very smooth rolled ¢ 
surface. The Hu-Val sole has been used on high-hee 
sling pumps, oxfords, etc.—with excellent results. 
The plastic that proved equal to leather in wear wa 
ARMY INSIGNIA — Brown, Ox Blood & Tan low carbon plastic made of Vinyl resins. This plastic, 
NAVY INSIGNIA — Black developed for Hu-Val soles, is soft and flexible, and 
MARINE INSIGNIA — Dark Brown : not mark or mar floors. It is also water-proof and # 
proof. 
K. J " OUINN c 9 Ay INC. Leet a Hu- he — is 8 first in a aera of fas 
. pny hy . steps Internationa oe Company is introducing in 
Fs pam hh Masten Aaa woe trade-marked women’s shoes. The new sole is included’ 
all the company’s Fall lines for women. ; 
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x is truly a different shoe be- 
of its exclusive feature, your 
int in leather. Just slip your 

inside of one and you'll feel a 
“eurve-for-curve impression of the 
bottom of your foot. That's why 
“customers find Matrix is so good to 
“their feet...a sales story hard to 
- top. Leading American retailers have 
discovered that. They've anchored 
themselves to Matrix Shoes... and 
consequently to their customers . .. 
for few products can boast that 91%* 


peril of their sales will bring repeats! 






a 


*Statistics prove that 91 of every 100 


* Matrix Customers come back and ask 
ny . for another pair of Matrix Shoes. 
ral’s 

‘THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD 
“WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
) 4 





d el Makers of Mons Fine 
1 Shoes. Since 1864 
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JOUR FOOTPRINT Im LEATHER 


15, 1944 


Put your 


hand in a 


Matrix Shoe 


AND YOU'LL KNOW WHY IT’S FEATURED 
BY THESE LEADING RETAILERS.... 











HOUSTON 
& Tuffly, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
L. 8. Ayres & Co 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Pu ‘s 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Arcade’s Men's Shop 


Shoe Company 


ER 
Singteton's Shoe Store 
LANSING 


& Whitney Co. 

MILWAUKEE 

T. A. Co 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Home Trade Shoe Company 
MOBILE 

4. 4. Co. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 

day's 
NASHVILLE 

Frank Scott's, Inc 
NEWARK 

L. Bamberger &-Co 
NEW HAVEN 


PITTSBURGH 
Gimbel's 
PLAINFIELD 
Tepper Brothers 
PONTIAC 
R. V. Todd Shoe Store 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Armishaw's 
PROVIDENCE 
. ER. Ballou Co 
QUINCY, MASS 
ad's Shoe Store 
RICHMOND 
Meyer Greentree 
ROAN 


OKE 
Mitchell Clothing 
MecFartin Clothing Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Zz. Cc. M. 1. 
SAN ANTONIO 





Shoe Co 

SAN DIEGO 

The Marston C 
SAN FRANCISCO 

c. H. Baker 
SAN FRANCISCO 

The Emporium 
SCHENECTADY 

Patton & Hall, Inc. 


SEA 

Turrell Shoe Company 
SIOUX 

H. & H. Shoe Co. 


8 

Paul 0. Kuehn 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Retsch Shoe Shop 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Albert Steiger Co. 
SPOKANE 

Thomas & Gassman 
SYRACUSE 

W. H. Lynch Shoe Co. 
TAMPA 

Barker & Tully 


Allen's Boot 
TUCSON = 
N. Company 
Street's 
UTICA 
C. Sautter’s Sons 





















Retailers, Prepare Now! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 


curred during the decade under review (1929 to 1939) and 
is measurable in comparison of sales by size of cities.” 


Changing Trends in Retail Areas 

In addition to the development of suburban shopping 
districts, one must consider the effect of present trends in 
migration of population to determine future changes in 
business areas. 

Dr. Vergil Reed, at présent associated with J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and who was formerly acting director 
of the U. S. Census Bureau and at one time in charge of 
activities of the WPB which studied influences causing mi- 
gration, was recently quoted in a speech before the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association with a significant statement. 
He disagrees with forecasters who state that war is play- 
ing a major part in the shift of population and quotes 
statistics to prove that present and future migration wil] be 
chiefly affected by trends that have been developing over a 
period of years. 

He states that during the period from 1935 to 1940, cities 
practically ceased to grow, but that their suburban popu- 
lation continued to increase. He also states that rural areas 
continue to lose, but only half as much as publicly charged. 

In discussing the period from April, 1940, to November, 
1943, he states that the population in metropolitan areas 
of 106 cities of over 100,000 decreased 1.9 per cent, 26 cities 
decreased 7.5 per cent and 72 increased 2.6 per cent. Dur- 
ing that same period all towns under 100,000 population in- 
creased 2.9 per cent and rural areas decreased 9.1 per cent. 
So retailers must consider these trends in migration of 
population that will affect their sales. 











Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
July, 1944 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Current Statistical Service 


——— Dollar Sales—____ 
ier jaa Per Cent Change 


Piems July,’ 44 July, "44 








as July, 
States by Regions g July, "43 Tene. "44 194 
OTAL 569 +29 —8 , 133,648 
+16 16 297,871 © 
$14 —19 168,088 
-'s —23 63,945 
+27 —18 461,522 
+27 —i8 461,522 
+28 —15 940,851 
4-28 —12 244,198 
+31 —12 174,698 
+33 —13 131,075 
+20 —20 187,353 
+28 —17 203,582 
+31 8 288,292 
+42 —$ 118,545 
+17 — 7 35,099 
426 —13 53,049 
+47 —3 31,599 
+34 — 6 156,508 
a a oa,at0 
East South Central......... 6 +26 —15 86,871 
+26 —15 36,871 
<a 298), a " 
+38 Li 36.249 
+41 —2 216,629 
+81 —3 238,760 
+25 —2 31,246 
+58 42 24,488 
+25 — 32,853 
$35 +12 35,781 
+32 + 3 1,399,626 
+35 + 1 201,821 
+12 —8 127,588 
+35 +4 1,070,217 
+31 —25 40,888 
+37 +9 203,754 
+ 3 1,230 
+26 —9 566 
+20 —2 264,972 
+27 +65 76,446 


ttle, Wash. 7 
* Insufficient data. Less than 0.5 per cent. ¢As compared with 
$3,192,583 in July, 1943, and $4,484,418 in June, 1944. 





The United States Government is planning hugh ap- 
propriations after the war for projects including super 
highways, flood control and soil conservation. Also many 
communities have drawn up long-range city planning pro- 
grams that contemplate industrial developments, arterial 
highways, municipal parking lots, slum clearance and hous 
ing projects. In addition, new transportation facilities will 
greatly affect present shopping areas. All of these plans will 
greatly affect present shopping areas and will develop en- 
tirely new retail districts. They must be taken into full con- 
sideration by all retailers in considering the status of their 
présent locations and in planning their future expansion. 

Having discussed buying, publicity and occupancy, which 
go to make up merchandise costs, I shall next consider the 
various operating costs of retailers. The first of these is 
administration. It includes such factors as management, 
store system, credit and interest. Greater efficiency in thes¢ 
various administrative functions greatly increases retail 
efficiency. 
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‘ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD 
|| in SPORT SHOES 


‘ 












ear P| 

a Specialists in 
re Juvenile, Growing Girls’, Women’s Sport Shoes for all seasons 
522 “ 





Our Four Famous 


Poca WE EC OME 
o 
BETZY CROSS 
WE 
ANNA-BELLE = anaes: 






JOY-STEPS Hotel New Yorker 


Oct. 1-4 
SOCIETY GIRL Reem 641 


WEARWELL 












$33 888: : SE: SRBSSESR: : 

















: Shoe Co. Ine. 

220 

871 138-140 Duane Street 

71 New York, N. Y. 

249 

629 

- Sells Hosiery by Suggestion a single counter but introduces suggestive displays at a 

a half a dozen or more different points in the store. Not far 

853 [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] from the Maison Avenue entrance is the Hosiery Bar.” 

ae tions and equipment and all sorts of shoe gadgets . . . like It is of polished mahogany in conformity with the fittings 

in this!” He picked up from a small table upon which it was US¢d throughout. Back of the bar, and of equal width, is 

626 displayed a clever traveling case designed to carry a pair ® niche lined with a rich red and white brocade .. . its 

4 of shoes, sole to sole, in the least possible space. The price ground corresponding in tone with the red leather of the 

a was $2. Efficient looking shoe cleaning equipment was upholstered chairs and divan. The niche and glass front 

754 used decoratively in a number of show case displays. of the bar are fitted with shelves upon which many kinds 

4 This shop does not confine its presentation of hosiery to of socks are shown to advantage. But this is just the be- 

912 ; ginning. At the frent of the store an octagonal mahogany 

_ table is given over to a display of hosiery at 65 cents, a 
Belt and Holster Set Replaces Sword volume price with this store. Near the lobby entrance is a 


similar table devoted to $1 socks. “A club table, beside one 
of the cushioned arm chairs upon which customers ‘are 


ap- 
per- seated when being fitted to shoes, carries a colorful display 
any of Argyles at $1.95. Set diagonally across a corner at the 
Dro- left of the lobby entrance is a fairly large showcase con- F 


taining an impressive collection of classic and novelty hose. 
Everything about the store is spic, span and efficient. 
The mirrors shine, the brass of lamps and cigarette stands 
. all well-stocked with matches ... gleams. The velvety 
dark green rug is speckless . ....the linoleum waxed to 
within an inch of its life. Even the little cards which give 
details and prices of table displays show evidence of 
thought .. . and taste, They are*done.in red umd black on 
old ivory cantheard. 
The Nettleton shop on Madison Avenue is one of a series 
uw 8 that feature shoes at from $9.95 to $20. There are three 
Instead of the traditional sword, officers of the U. $. in New York. However, so far as hosiery is concérned it | 


fe Teamanete boltaadbabter set on dress eset: operates independently, ‘The manager dacs his, own buying 


ped @tpecially fine leather under the direction of the {tom a variety of sources... Phoenix hosiery being espe- 
QMC which is esed for these ‘sets. cially successful with the Nettleton clientele. 
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your List in POST- 
WAR Planning! 


If you have been getting along 
without an X-Ray Shoe Fitter dur- 
ing this period of shoe rationing, 
you know what a help it might 
have been in promoting and im- 
proving your fitting service. 

If you have had the benefit of 
X-Ray Shoe Fitting in your store or 
department, perhaps you can see 
where an extra X-Ray Shoe Fitter 
might fit into your plans for future 
expansion. Many shoe merchants 
have already listed X-Ray Shoe 
Fitting as their No.1 Post-War pro- 
ject. As a matter of fact, you can 
have an X-Ray Shoe Fitter within 


may have to wait longer. Why not 
make X-Ray Fitting No.1 on the 
list of Post-War improvements for 
your store or department? 








X-RAY THE NO.1 
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| Colors Still Limited 
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Despite Ban Lifting 
New YorkK. — Following emergency 

trade meetings held last month to dis- 
cuss various factors involved in produc- 
tion of new footwear since restrictions 
have been lifted, market survey indi- 
cates continued uncertainty regarding 
amount and variety of colored leather to 
be made available soon enough for 
Spring cutting. 

Retailers were confident that since 
color bans were lifted they could re- 
sume major color promotions in the 
Spring of 1945. From West, East, 
South and North, leaders in shoe re- 
tailing were present in New York to 
express this confidence and to find it 
unfounded. Tanners weren’t having 
any of this new color production, and 
confined themselves to selection of col- 
ors repeated from former color cards, 
and representing the absolute minimum. 

Manufacturers are fully as disap- 
pointed as retailers because no new 
colors were included. However, volume 
houses in the popular price grades 
seemed satisfied that kelly green and 
flag red, so successful in play shoes for 
several seasons, are now to be avail- 
able once again in leather as well as 
fabric. 


Views on Shoe Colors Selected 


Tanners are almost unanimous in 
agreement that Navy blue is a must 
on the list, and when they can shift 
from present schedules they will start 
first on Navy blue of the Bluejacket 
type. 

Bluejacket is a basic shade in shoes, 
but it is also given first place for 
Spring, as a prestige color and as 
highly important for volume. On the 
other hand, much doubt is expressed 
about the volume status of Turftan. 
This color is excellent for antique finish 
or bootmaker finish in all-over spec- 
tator and tailored and casual types, but 
it has lost much of its enormous vol- 
ume appeal because of the decline of 
mannish tailored clothes and the new 
emphasis on feminine suits. Some tan- 
ners of calfskins whose volume former- 
ly centered on russet, rust and tan 
shades are dubious about tan as a vol- 
ume color, and believe that Army Rus- 
set and Town Brown will continue to 
dominate their production in the brown 
and tan range. 

White leathers were so much in de- 
mand this past season and so short in 
supply that there is greater emphasis 
than ever on white for 1945. But re- 
tailers who got burned rather badly on 
30-70 spectators combining fabrics and 
leather hope for lifting of restrictions 
on all-leather spectators. They could 
have sold twice as many all-white shoes 
in the casual types that were featured 
last Summer, so they believe all-white 
will be really enormous in sales for 
Spring and Summer. 

Quality shoe manufacturers list Blue- 

































WIN A PRIZE 
FOR YOUR IDE 


Anyone regularly engaged in 
work in any retail store can gq 
this big contest. Display men and 
en are constantly seeking the f 
and most practical in displays. Many ¢ 
the best ideas come from the 
front. Here is your opportunity to p 
ticipate in planning the post-war dis ie 
need most. Your practical ideas 
Le wronshennied t into reality in the ex 
tensive Darling plants. Make your “p 
idea win a prize. 


CONTEST RULES 
entries must be postmarked not later 
= midnight, November 15, 1944. 
Sketches be clearly drawn with di- 
2 sxiealann indicased rand bear your Siam 
address, 
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store name and title. 


3 All entries become the sole property of 
the L. A. Darling Co., without 


4 The decisions of the ju 
onal in the event of ties, 
a : 


will be final. 
uplicate prizes 


You may submit as many ideas as you wish. All 
entries will be j under the supervision of 
Jess F. Maxwell, Darling Chief Designer. Riek 
now, Darling has scores of post-war display de- 

signs in advanced stages. We know, however, 
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DARLING 


THE NAME TO THINK OF FIRST 


DISPLAY® 
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MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 


if your sign says 





|“First Class Shoe Repairing” 





. 
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explain it. 





»® Your shoe repair department has to back up the mer- 
chandising standards set by your store. Whether you 
do the work yourself or contract for it outside, 1-T-S 
Left and Right Rubber Heels give you a satisfactory 
profit to protect your good will, |-T+$ Left and Right 
Heels give longer level 
wear becouse of their ex- 
clusive left ond right de- 
sign—extra rubber where 
most wear comes. | -T~S 
design is a valuable help 
in these days of shortage 
—ask your distributor to 


TheI-T-S Co. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
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|. Left and Right 
Rubber Heels 
will help you 
prove it 
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“= 147 West 34th Street 

—h, New York 
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ish. All § jacket, Black and Town Brown in that 
oe order for early Spring selling. They 
lay de § have found good response to extremely 
ywevet, B dressy shoes in the dark brown that 
— fashion authorities again endorse for 
splays, f accents to lighter costume tones. Only 
on afew tanners indicate that they will 
Sands; | Tesume production of the kelly green 
erDi f§ and the flag red taken from the 1941 
nae standards of Varsity Green and Victory 
:wast, | Red. The red is considered good for 
‘auy® | reptiles and smooth leathers in tailored 


town shoes and for suede sandals, but 


retailers say their customers 
been sold brown to such an extent 
that Army Russet and Town Brown will 
in their Spring buying. But 
point out that Army Rus- 
set under a style name is a good cocoa 
shade that has fashion appeal for wear 
with Spring costumes, and Town Brown 
is included in feature shoes, with black 
Navy, for year-round sales. 
of children’s. shoes indicate 
preference for Army Russet 
% & good middle-of-the-road shade in 
ile types — another reason why 
of calf and cattlehides continue 
ST Army Russet in their listings as a ci- 
Yilian color as well as for military re- 
‘| @irement. These tanners also con- 
r Army Russet as the major part 
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of their production of men’s colored 
leathers. 

Men’s colors are limited to Army 
Russet and Charro Tan, the latter color 
for antique finish revived from the 
1941 standard. Retailers and manu- 
facturers of men’s shoes’ are disap- 
pointed by this limited choice, but mili- 
tary commitments come first with tan- 
ners of men’s leathers, and govern their 
ability to produce additional shades. 
White and black listed for men’s shoes 
continue as usual, but there is much 
uncertainty about quantities of white 
cattlehide and calfskins to be produced 
for men’s shoes for 1945. 

Special orders for a light cordovan 
calf for men’s shoes, and for a light 


oxblood calfskin for women’s shoes” 


have been requested by leading style 
makers, but tanners have not yet con- 
firmed these orders, and will make no 
promises until they can see ahead 
through the maze of production on 
leather for the Navy. They have been 
informed that production of black 
leather for the Navy must be main- 
tained on the same basis for a long 
time to come. 


Committee Names 
Selected Colors 


New York—Representatives of the 
Tanners’ Council, the National Shoe Re- 







tailers’ Association, tne National Boot 
and Shoe Manufazturers’ Association 
and the Textile Color Card Association 
met recently to discuss the practical 
effects of the removal of color restric- 
tions from Shoe Conservation Order 
M-217 and to prepare recommendations 
for shoe leather colors in conformance 
with former industry practice. 


The committee recognized that the 
elimination of these color restrictions 
would not result in any increase in sup- 
plies of leather or shoes. Until supplies 
of raw material and manpower return 
to normal, the committee believed that 
it was sound policy to recommend only 
a restricted number of new colors for 
the spring season of 1945. The colors 
selected, were: 

Women’s: Town Brown, Army Rus- 
set, Turf Tan, Bluejacket, Liberty Red, 
Varsity Green, Blacks, White as usual. 

Men’s: Army Russet, Charro Tan, 
Black, White-as usual. 





Herbert A. Barlas 


Herbert A. Barlas, who for years 
was a shoe buyer at Yonker Bros. in 
Des Moines and for the past year or 
so has been buyer for the Rau Store in 
Chicago Heights, died recently of pneu- 
monia. : 
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Sharp ‘eyes pay off —in sighting the enemy, in sorting soles 
Hiding in a snow trench, close to concealing fir trees, are two camouflaged para-skiers. Between them, 
scarcely visible, is a death-dealing mortar gun. To the sharp eyes of trained army scouts, this lurking danger 


would be obvious. 
To the equally keen eyes of England-Walton sorters, trouble in unmatched leather soles is just as obvious. 


It is carefully avoided by accuracy in sorting bv fibre. 


VALUE OF FIBRE-SORTING 
REVEALED BY POLARIZED LIGHT 
In the first set of photo-micro- 
graphs—figures 1 and 2—notice ‘the 
variation in stress lines revealed by 


polarized light, when materials with- 


even a slight difference in internal 
construction, are flexed. Such lack 
of uniformity in a pair of leather 


ENGLAND-WALTON DIVISION 


AE Siurence Sealer Cb 


soles is reflected in the service they 
give. 

Now check figures 3 and 4. See how 
closely the strain lines match. Eng- 
land-Walton sorters match up soles 
accurately by fibre . . . so that both 
soles in a pair will start out with even 
strength, flexibility, ability to resist 
wear. 


FIBRE-SORTING 

MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER 
Regardless of grade, E-W FIBRE- 
SORTING adds extra value to sole 
leather ‘at a time when extra value 
means so much to civilians on the 
Home-Front. It provides an extra 
selling feature, too, for a highly 

competitive peacetime market. 


Boston, Camden, Peabody, New York, St. 

Louis, Columbus, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Ashland, Ky., Newport, 
Tenr.. Hazelwood, N. C. 
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NATIONAL NEWS OF THE TRADE REPORTS BY RECORDER CORRESPONDENTS 








» | October to Be Show Month in New York Ebling Resigns 





Se of Style Restrictions Increases Interest in Announced Show- 
os ings of Spring Footwear by Manufacturers. ' 


Yorxk.—In view of the impor- 
‘developments affecting shoes for 
‘Spring season that are expected to 

»from the recent amendments to 
year Conservation Order M-217, 
announced for this market in the 
of October promise to take on 
importance and to attract an 

‘larger number of buyers than 
otherwise be anticipated. 

‘The first of these October shows will 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring 

, generally known as the Vol- 
'Show, to be held at the New 

Hotel the week of October 1. 

Demands for exhibition space at this 
show are very large, according to re- 
ports, and interest in the affair prom- 
ises to be the greatest in recent sea- 
sons. 

A large number of manufacturers 
wtside of the volume group are also 
planning to display their Spring lines 
in New York during the week of Octo- 
ber 1. Some of these lines will be dis- 
played at the McAlpin and other 


hotels; many will be shown in the 
manufacturers’ own sample rooms in 
the Marbridge Building, in factory 
sample rooms or elsewhere in New 
York. Wholesalers expect to welcome 
many buyers at their sample rooms in 
the Duane, Street area, Thus the first 
week in October promises to be an im- 
portant week marketwise in Greater 
New York. 

The Shoe Manufacturers Board of 
Trade of Greater New York is to hold 
its official Spring show at the McAlpin 
Hotel from October 22 through Octo- 
ber 25. This will be the first all-in- 
clusive show for members of the Board 
of Trade in some years and will afford 
a timely opportunity for the shoe 
manufacturers of Greater New York 
to exhibit their new Spring lines, em- 
bodying style developments made pos- 
sible under recent changes in Conserva- 
tion Order M-217. The show is ex- 
pected to attract a large number of 
buyers of fine shoes and casual foot- 
wear. 





OPA Shoe Men’s Committee 
Named on Coast 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—In an effort 
# © iron out shoe rationing problems, 
current and future, the local OPA Ra- 
tioning Board has appointed a commit- 
tee of representative shoe men made 
of men in the different branches of 
We shoe business in this area, it was 
: mced by John Scott Black, Dis- 
Miscellaneous Rationing Execu- 
| The purpose of the committee is to 
“took into shoe rationing problems, ar- 
tt at conclusions or solutions and 
if Teport them to the District Office of 
"Price Administration so that the sug- 
“Bestions of the committee may go on 
to the Regional and National offices of 
OPA. The committee is not an en- 
forcement. committee, but rather one 
advises constructively on problems 

I in this particular district. 
__ As explained by W. E. Huffman, who 
Works with Mr. Black on the OPA 
Shoe Rationing Board, “This committee 
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will be a great factor in forming future 
plans for rationing and will be tre- 
mendously valuable to the trade.” 

The following are on the commit- 
tee: R. Ricker, Bullock’s; V. M. Cur- 
tis, Broadway Department Store; D. 
L. Jorgensen, Sears-Roebuck; Bob 
Hirsch, Famous Department Stores; 
J. H. Zavitz, district manager, Flor- 
sheim Shoe Stores; R. G. Brownhill, 
Young Shoe Stores; Frank J. Crapo, 
Desmond’s; Stanley Smythe, manager, 
Foreman & Clark shoe departments; 
Paul Jesberg, Jesberg Walk-Over Shoe 
Store; C. H. Fontius, Fontius Shoe 
Co.; William A. Innes, Innes Shoe Co.; 
William Gude, Gude’s; Robert Gold- 
berg, district manager, Berland’s; N. 
Vannice, Mandel’s; Abe Greenberg, 
Green Juvenile Shoe Stores; Frederick 
Kayser, Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Stores; 
R. W. Champlain, Gallenkamp Shoe 
Stores; Harry Jay Evans, president, 
West Coast Shoe Travelers Associates, 
for the traveling men, and Darwin 
Chesney of the Chesney Shoe Co. rep- 
resenting the local shoe jobbers. 


OPA. Position 


WASHINGTON — Walter Ebling has 
announced his resignation from the 
position of Chief of the OPA Shoe 
Price Division, effective Sept. 15. 


WALTER EBLING 


Mr. Ebling joined OPA in August, 
1943, as head of the Operations See 
tion in the Shoe Rationing Branch. In 
March, 1944, he was appointed to the 
Shoe Price Division to succeed Edgar 
Rand, International Shoe Company 
executive, who had resigned. 

Mr. Ebling stated that his post-war 
plans have developed to a point where 
his entire time must be devoted to his 
new enterprise. In returning to pri- 
vate industry he will form a new com- 
pany to manufacture and distribute 
materials to the shoe and allied indus- 
tries under his patents. Offices will be 
opened in New York within the next 
few months. 


NSTA Meeting Scheduled 
For October 27-28 


Cuicaco, Itut.—The National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association will, as in past 
years, hold its annual convention 
prior to the opening of annua] Shoe 
Fair. The dates for the association’s 
meetings are October 27 and 28 at the 
Morrison Hotel, here. The Board of 
Governors will meet on. October 27, 
and the general open membership 
meeting will take place on October 28. 











Store Display Aids Sale of War Bonds 





The War Bond window which iaha's Brownbilt Shoes displayed during the Fifth 
Wer Loan Drive. Plaque at the left, foreground, is in honor of a Kiwanis member, 
Alan Taltavall, whe hes been missing since the fall of Corregidor. 


REDLANDS, CALIF. — Iahn’s Brown- 
bilt Shoes, here, installed an unusual 
and effective window display at the 
time of the Fifth War Loan Drive, 
designed to help the local Kiwanis 
Club reach its quota. Photographs 
of members of the club now in the 
armed services were shown in the 
window, as well as sons and daughters 
of members. War bond blow-ups were 
placed in the center of the window. 
An ad was ryn in the local paper, list- 
ing the honor roll of Kiwanians in 
service and their sons and daughters 
in service, and urging the purchase of 
war bonds in their honor. 

The quota for the club was $200,000. 
fhe Redlands Kiwanis Club turned 
in a final bond sale of $408,274. Much 
of the credit for the successful show- 
ing was given to the window display. 
The display created a feeling of good 
will in the community as well as help- 
ing the war effort. 

Jack H. Iahn, Jr., owner of the 
store and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, has been president of the Red- 
lands Chamber of Commerce during the 
past year. He is also community chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development which has recently com- 





JACK H. IAHN, JR. 


pleted a post-war community market 
and employment survey. Results show 
that proposed expenditures in this area 
are greater than those in many other 
areas; this may be due in part to the 
fact that economically Redlands is a 
young community, and there is a need 
for consumer equipment. 

Mr. Iahn, who is a devotee of horse- 
back riding, is secretary-treasurer of 
the Redlands Horsemen’s Association. 





Travelers’ Chicago Show 
Has Brisk Business 


CuHIcaco, ILL.—Many of the 65 ex- 
hibitors showing at the monthly shoe 
show held at the Hotel Morrison, here 
recently found themselves busy tak- 
ing orders for Christmas merchandise. 
Bright colored play shoes were in de- 
mand, especially gay corduroys. Fur 
scuffs, always an important holiday 
item, were also on the wanted lists. 

There was an unexpectedly heavy 
demand for low-heeled dressy shoes 
which proved something of a surprise 
since more recently the higher-heeled 
types had claimed most consumer at- 


% 


tention. However, many of the several 
hundred registered buyers sought the 
open-toed, sling-back shoe in either 
suede or calf mounted upon a low 
or flat heel. Second in importance was 
the plain, unadorned d’Orsay pump. 
Suedes held first interest, more in black 
than brown. Patent continues its 
popularity with but few houses in a 
position to supply very many. Black 
calfskin in dressy types also claimed 
some interest, with the plainer street 
shoe (other than the classic pump) 
getting scant attention. At this show 
black and dark brown were sought, 
with only a small smattering of buy- 
ers interested in russet. 


Army Replenishing Stocks 
Of Tan Oxfords ; 


Boston, Mass.—Announcement wa 
made recently by the Boston Quarter. 
master Depot of the award of contraety 
for more than 400,000 pairs of 
low quarter, tan. Deliveries cover # 
period ending December 31, it wa 
said at the Depot’s Public Relation 
Office. - 

Several of the concerns 
the awards are Smaller War Plany 
designees, the Depot said. Becauy. 
Group 1 soles are called for in th 
specification, all manufacturers in 
group will be furnished soles from 
Government stockpile. 

Inasmuch as Quartermaster Corp 
procurements of this type of shoe hay 
amounted to fewer than two million 
pairs since Pearl Harbor, the contracts 
announced today will provide shoes tp 
replace stocks which have become de 
pleted. 

Changes in the construction of th 
Army’s low quarter tan shoe include 
a full leather lining of the quarter, 
oil-treated soles, the use of a “dog-tail 
hurley” with a closed seam in plage 
of the backstay formerly used, anda 
tape reinforcement of the quarter t 
prevent stretching around the ankle. 

The Army’s Table of Equipment 
calls for the issue of shoes, low quar 
ter, tan only to soldiers on special 
assignments. Included are aviation 
cadets, enlisted men at the United 
States Military Academy and at th 
Army War College, the personnel of 
fixed hospitals in the Continental Unit 
ed States, and medical and dental ste 
dents who are trainees in the Arm 
Specialized Training Program. How 
ever, any enlisted man in the Army 
may receive a pair of low quarter show 
provided a medical officer signs a “Cer 
tificate of Necessity” stating that th 
soldier should have this type of sho. 
Awards covering the manufacture a 
these shoes are as follows: Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, 136,057 pairs; 
Brown Shoe Co., 46,000; J. F. Me 
Elwain Co., 35,000; Hubbard Shoe Co, 
30,000; The Gardiner Shoe Co., 24,000; 
E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 22,500; GP. 
Crafts Co., 20,000; French, Shrineré 
Urner Mfg. Co., 18,000; Leonard @ 
Barrows Shoe Co., 15,000; George B 
Keith Co., 15,000; R. P. Hazzard G@, 
15,000; Wall Streeter Shoe Co., 15,000; 
General Shoe Corporation, 12,000. 

Miscellaneous footwear awards it 
clude 25,000 pairs of baseball shoes 
3,298 pairs of women’s combat boots; 
6,000 pairs of regulation combat boots; 
9,000 pairs of leather boots with leggitg 
tops; 150,000 pairs of safety working 
shoes with composition soles; and 1,00 
pairs of gymnasium shoes. 





Carries Line on Coast 


Los ANGELES, CALIr.—Kary Kart 
mar is the newly appointed sales Ter 
resentative for the Tupper Slipper @ 
for the West Coast territory. 
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F , Int.—Harold Florsheim of 
} Shoe Company has been 
made a full colonel according to reports 
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HAROLD FLORSHEIM 


it 


received here. Mr. Florsheim is with 
the Army Quartermaster Corps, sta- 
tioned in England. Mr. Florsheim 
volunteered for Army duty early in 
1942. He was sent to England where 
he has advanced to his present rank. 
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Writes of Inspectors’ Duties 


NELSONVILLE, O.—J. Sayre Slauson, 
formerly with G. P. Crafts Company 
of Manchester, N. H., is now a U. S. 
Army Inspector of shoes and shoe 
leather. For the past two and one-half 
years, he has been stationed at the 
General Shoe Corp. plants in Pulaski 
and Lewisburg, Tenn. Mr. Slauson has 
now been transferred to William Brook 
Shoe Company, here. 

Mr. Slauson writes as follows: 

“Few civilians realize the effort that 
gees into the Quartermaster depart- 
ment of the Army to supply the proper 
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be Co,§ protection for the feet of the G. I. 
400;5 Scattered over the country at prac- 
GORE tically every men’s shoe factory are 
ner €® civilian employees of the Army inspect- 
ard@% ing and fulfilling specifications that 
ge BE have been drawn up by the Army to in- 
d G.% sure proper footwear and, above all, to 
5,000;% see that good materials go into its 
manufacture. 

is in- “As the civilians come second in an 
hhoes;® all-out war, the first consideration to 
boots; Your boy and mine is the best. That 
pools; is why inspectors are stationed at shoe 
ggitg® plants over this country examining 
rkim§ leather, stitching, lasting, welting, 
190% making and all that goes into good 


making.” 





Observes 50th Year 

Of Service 

“BRatruesoro, Vt.—John A. Green- 
Wood, dean of the traveling sales force 
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'B ellaire 


THE FOOT STIMULATING SHOE 


BELLAIRES are “Loss-Proof” 


Yes — Bellaire dealers are not concerned 
about mark-downs or close-outs. Because 
Bellaire is a sound, basic, “bread and 
butter” line — a line which combines fea- 
ture construction, specialized lasts, and 








quality construction. 
Consider Bellaire in your post-war plans 
— Bellaires will give you quick turn-over 


and full mark-up on 
your investment. 


The illustration 
graphically de- 
scribes Bellaires 
REPEAT SALES 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
STICKNEY WALKER INC 








of Dunham Bros. Co., here, who car- 
ries the Ball-Band line for the firm in 
New England, celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary with the company recently. 
Mr. Greenwood joined the organiza- 
tion in 1894 when his activities as sales- 
man at the department store of Adams 
& Davis in Chester, Vt., attracted the 
interest of Charles W. Dunham, senior 
partner in Dunham Bros. Co. 

The territory covered by Mr. Green- 
wood at that time was the Eastern 
half of Vermont and neighboring towns 
East of the Connecticut River for the 
entire length of the State of New 
Hampshire. Later he was given some 
towns in Massachusetts. 

‘Mr. Greenwood is active in civic, 





fraternal and religious organizations. 
H is a leading member of the Baptist 
Church of Chester; he has been presi- 
dent of the Vermont Baptist State Con- 
vention. He was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Windsor County Y. M. C. A. 
and served as a director of the or- 
ganization for some time. 

Mr. Greenwood’s civic activities are 
numerous. He was a trustee of the 
Chester Savings Bank until it merged 
with the Vermont Savings Bank. He 
was also president of the Chester Hotel 
Organization until the property was 
sold last year. During the first World 
War he was fuel administrator in 
Chester and chairman of the commit- 
tee to sell Liberty Bonds. 























JARO FABRY 





“Since it’s so tough to get wait- 
ers nowadays, the management 
furnishes a copy of TRUE while 
you wait.” (One of the great 
family of Fawcett Publications.) 


STYLE 22 HP 











Full length wood tree 











Also styles especially 
' designed for display 
SEND FOR CATALOG 





Store Wage Increase Urged 
For Women and Minors 


Boston, Mass.—Retail merchants or 
their representatives from all parts 
of the state gathered in Boston re- 
cently to attend a hearing on a pro- 
posed schedule of minimum wages for 
all store employes, among others. This 
schedule, recommended by a special 
board to the state’s Minimum Wage 
Commission, calls for a sharp increase 
in minimum salaries to both inex- 
perienced and experienced women and 
minor employes of all mercantile firms. 

In the case of inexperienced work- 
ers, the report calls for an increase 
from the present level to $15.50. The 
minimum for experienced workers is 
set at $17 per week. Experienced 
workers are defined in the board’s re- 
port to the commission as “employes 
who have had six months’ experience, 
not necessarily continuous nor for the 
same employer, in the occupation.” 

Groups operating retail and whole- 
sale establishments in smaller cities 
and towns of the state protested 
against the recommendation in its en- 
tirety. This was particularly true of 
the smaller, so-called Class “C” cities 
—those with populations of 50,000 or 
less in which a beginner’s wage here- 
tofore has been $12.00. The Massa- 
chusetts Council of Retail Merchants, 
represented by Daniel Bloomfield, made 
no protest against the increase but 


. 
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suggested that the definition of “ex- 
perienced workers” be changed to 
those who have had one year of ex- 
perience instead of six months. Mr. 
Bloomfield further suggested that a 
new classification, to be known as 
“semi-experienced,” be included, thus 
enabling a minimum wage to be set 
for those with six months’ experience 
which would be mid-way between the 
minimums for inexperienced and ex- 
perienced workers. 





Goodyear Reports Sales 
Of $404,707,818 


AKRON, OnI0O—Net sales of $404,- 
707,818 were reported by The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company for the first 
six months of 1944. This is an in- 
crease of 10.5 per cent over the same 
period of 1943. 

Profits carried to earned surplus 
were given as $7,491,078 and a letter 
accompanying the statement signed by 
P. W. Litchfield, board chairman, point- 
ed out that while renegotiation of war 
contracts for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, has not been completely 
finalized provision for the settlements 
of the year 1943 and the first half of 
1944 has been made. “These provisions 
are believed to be adequate,” the letter 
stated. The statement is subject to 
year-end audit by independent public 
accountants. 





Mr. Litchfield’s accompanying letter 
states that the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities is about 3.2 to L 

“The company’s major effort con 
tinues to be in the production of war 
materials,” the accompanying letter 
states. “Currently the need for tires 
both for military and semi-military 
purposes is quite critical and, with the 
approval of the government, we have 
already reconverted some of our fae 
tories to tire production.” 

Regular dividends have been mait- 
tained on the $5 convertible preferred 
stock and quarterly dividends of #0 
cents per share were paid on the com 
mon. 

More than 21,000 Goodyear em 
ployees are now in the armed services 
the report concluded. 





Mexican Manufacturer Visits 


U. S. Trade Centers 


New Yorxk—Sr. J. Antonio Rodrigues, 
manufacturer of lasts and heels i 
Mexico City, Mexico, has been in New 
York on a business trip for the put 
pose of gaining ideas to be incorporat 
ed in new models. He will also visit 
Boston and Brockton, where he expects 
to make arrangements for the purchase 
of new machinery, and will stop at St 
Louis en route back to Mexico, While 
in New York, Sr. Rodiguez paid a we 
come visit to the office of Boor AND 
SHoe RECORDER. 
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Heywood Line 
Mass.—Chester D. Hey- 


president of the Heywood Boot 
oe Co., announces that James A. 


JAMES A. McKEE 


McKee has joined the company’s sales 


staff and will cover the Mid-West ter- FULL 


ritory which was formerly covered by HEARLING 
McLain Russell. The latter, now in tern 
the Army, will be with the company 
in another capacity when he returns. Also 

Mr. McKee has had wide experience Available 
and thorough training in the buying in Colors 


and selling of men’s fine footwear. He | 
worked for nine years in a family shoe | 
store and for four years with the A. 
E. Nettleton Company. For the last 
ten years he has been merchandiser 
of men’s shoes, hats and furnishings 
for the W. B. Davis Company, one of 
Cleveland’s leading clothing concerns. 
Since Heywood-Matrix shoes are car- 
tied by this store, he is well acquaint- 
éd with the line. Mr. McKee will be 
in his territory with Spring samples 
late in September. 








To Hold Shoe Fair oan Onan 





In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—At a meeting 








Coast Shoe Travelers’ Associates it 


R. J. POTVIN S 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 







YEAR ’ROUND 
PROFIT MAKER 














SEE THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


BUNNY-DEER Slippers 


AT ROOM 803 
SHOE MANUFACTURER'S SPRING OPENING 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 
OCTOBER I, 2, 3 and 4 


TEN DAY DELIVERY 
| 36 PAIR CASE LOTS ONLY— 


COMPLETE PRICES 
Stock No. 1000 — Nat. $1.07% & pair 
Stock No. 2000 — Wine He ® pair 
Stock Noe. 3000 — Blue 1.3742 @ pair 
Steck No. 4000 — Red 1.37% a pair 
Steck Ne. 5000 — White Pow- 
Ger Puff 1.3712 a pair 
HOE CO. 





of the executive committee of the West | 


was decided to hold a Shoe Fair in Los 
Angeles during Market Week, which 





takes place from November 13 to 16. 
Market Week brings to this city some 
2000 buyers of top grade men’s and Shoe showing at this trade event, 
Women’s apparel each season. By tying sponsored by the W.C.S.T.A., will be 
into this established event, the W.C.S. held at both the Haas Building and 
T.A. felt considerable travel would be the Hotel Lankershim. The Hote! Lan- 
saved, for the visiting buyers would kershim has set aside a minimum block 
be already in this market. of 60 rooms for the exclusive use of 

This event comes two weeks after visiting shoe buyers. Reservations for 
the National Shoe Fair in Chicago, and these rooms should be made through 
will give the exhibitors there ample the W.C.S.T.A. offices in the Haas 
time to return to Los Angeles for this Building. 









. The following members of the W.C. 
In addition to Los Angeles-made S.T.A. are in charge of Shoe Market 
footwear, all lises represented on the Week: chairman, Wilson Connoly, as- 
West Coast will show their advance sisted by George Rule, Hal Lowe, Van 
models at this time. Shotwell and Jack Rogers. 
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Desco Opens West Coast Office 


LonG ISLAND City, N. Y.—Desco 
Shoe Corporation has opened an office 
on the West Coast. This showroom, 
in Los Angeles, is in the charge of 
Fred J. Ullman. The company also 
maintains a showroom in the Mar- 
bridge Building in New York and one 
in the Republic Building in Chicago. 

The representatives of the company 
carry the lines of the affiliate com- 
panies, Wing-Step Shoe Corporation 
in Webster, Mass., and Little Folks 
Footwear Company in New York City. 
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Vulcan 


widths. 


Designers and manufacturers of 
quality lasts for 34 years. Use 


"Controlled Measure- 


ment" lasts for better fit and 
better style in all sizes and 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


LAST PLANTS HEEL PLANTS 
Portsmouth, Ohio Brockton, Mass. Portsmouth, Ohio Effingham, Ill. 
Johnson City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Johnson City, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 


LUMBER MILLS: Antigo, Wis.; Donken, Mich. 














Army Cuts Boot Order 


Boston.—A revised schedule whereby 
the increase of approximately 37 per 
cent in the number of army combat 
boots ordered for delivery during the 
last quarter of 1944 has been reduced 
to 15 per cent above the current month- 
ly production schedule of 1,200,000 
pairs was announced by the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot. 

It was further announced that pro- 
curement of an additional 550,000 pairs 
of the Type III service shoe with re- 
versed upper, plus procurement of cer- 
tain shoes for War Aid, will more than 
equal the total pairage of shoes re- 
quiring retanned upper leather pre- 
viously contracted for. 





Shoe Socks Selling 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—An item of mer- 
chandise rapidly gaining advance Win- 
ter favor here, is the shoe sock retail- 
ing at $2.98 at Fritzels. Embroidered 
in Tyrolean style, these leisure slippers 
are being merchandised to be worn 
after a walk in the chill of Winter, af- 
ter a tough day or after a bit of ski 
fun. 

At Gimbels, Saks Fifth Avenue Shoe 
Salon a light woman’s casual shoe with 
a platform and a vamp designed for 
foot freedom is moving. A small rub- 
ber insert in the heel provides comfort. 





Simpson Named Little 
Wel: Sales Manager 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—D. Gray Simp- 
son, a veteran in the shoe selling field, 
has joined General Shoe Corporation 
as sales manager of the Little Welt 





D. GRAY SIMPSON 


Shoe Company, the juvenile division, 
it has been announced by Burton Hoff- 
man, Little Welt branch manager. 

Mr. Simpson has been sales manager 
for the J. W. Carter Company for 15 
years. His home is in Nashville, where 
his office also will be located. 

Matt Wigginton, succeeded by Mr. 
Simpson, has been transferred to the 





Southeastern division of General Shoe 
to serve on the staff of C. W. Butler, 
head of that division. 

The juvenile division is only four 
years old, having been established in 
1940 with the erection of a factory in 
Hohenwald, Tenn. In the past two 
years the division’s business has been 
increasing, and plans have been laid 
for an intensive post-war expansion. 





Changes in Freeman 
Sales Staff 


BetoiTr, Wis.—Charles Larson has 
been appointed Indiana representative 
for Freeman Shoe Corporation, here. 
Mr. Larson is taking the place of the 
late Philip Murkland. Mr. Larson has 
served the company at the factory for 
several years engaged in sales and 
merchandising work which provides 
him with a background that will be 
useful in his new connection. 

Samuel Steineman, who represented 
the company in Washington and Oregon 
for the past 17 years, has announced 
his intention to retire. Mr. Steine 
man is well known in the Northwest. 

Roy W. Kicker, formerly with the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand division of 
International Shoe Company, will rep- 
resent the company in Washington and 
Oregon. Mr. Kicker has already made 
a preliminary trip through his terri 
tory. This Fall he will make his home 
in the Northwest. 
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tribution Key Post-War 
Says Lew Hahn 


YorK.—Speaking before mem- 

rs of the National Shoe Retailers As- 
siation style committee at a luncheon 
80 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Hahn, general manager of the 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the important part that dis- 
tribution must play in the reconver- 
sion period. 

Even though the savings of the 
American public may reach colossal 
figures, Mr. Hahn pointed out that 
employment in security will tend to 
develop a reluctance on the part of 
many workers to spend money freely. 
To offset this tendency retail merchants 
will have to develop more efficient sales 
methods in order to keep the products 
of industry flowing freely from factory 
te consumer, and thus provide the high- 
est possible level of employment. 

Mr. Hahn was inclined to take issue 
with those who maintain that retailing 
in the post-war period must bend its 
energies toward reduction in the cost 
of distribution. Such reduction, he 
pointed out, can only be obtained by 
diminating services and reducing labor 
costs, which would tend to defeat the 
objective of providing jobs and dis- 
tributing purchasing power more 
widely. He doubted whether any large 
proportion of the American people is 
desirous of purchasing merchandise at 
pine board counters where service is 
curtailed to a minimum. 











Tri-State Travelers 
Plan October Showing 


BurraLa, N. Y.—At a recent meeting 
at their headquarters, 501 Washington 
Street, here, the Tri-State Shoe Travel- 
ers were formally organized and elect- 
éd their officers for the next year. 

officers are: Harry Levinson, 
president; Charles S. Craney, vice- 
president; Edward G. Krug, secretary- 
treasurer; and a board of directors 
consisting of: Charles W. Reis, chair- 
man; Charles J. Reichert, Edward Ben- 





heim, Harold Davis and Robert Leigh- 
ton 


This organization was started at the 
last shoe show and has as its objective 
working with the New York State asso- 
tiation in contacting shoe men from 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. Re- 
tailers from these areas will be invited 
to come to the Buffalo shoe shows, and 

and manufacturers will be 
urged to participate in them. 

That this idea is a popular one has 
been proved already. The next show has 
been announced for October 22-23 and 
already the attendance promises to out- 
number any other show ever held here. 

A number of the exhibitors will have 
shoes ready for immediate delivery, and 
Present indications are that several 

ufacturers will be showing their 
ing lines. There will; of course, be 

& showing of Fall and Winter shoes. 
It was voted by the board of the Tri- 
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THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO. ° 


QUALITY * FIT - COMFORT 


at rf THIS SEASON DEMANDS 


Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes for autumn 
have all the features long associated with 
this nationally* admired shoe. Quality first 
and foremost. The fit that comes from long 
experience and fine craftsmanship. The com- 
fort assured by exclusive comfort features. 

And this season’s Krippendorf Foot Rests 
also have glamour. That's what women in- 
sist on this season—and Krippendorf-Ditt- 
mann not only meets but anticipates public 
demand. Yes — you'll find grace, charm, 
beauty im every Krippendorf 
D\ Foot Rest Shoe. 

Don't let your customers 
think that wartime footwear 
is inferior. Show them Krip- 
pendorf Foot Rests — the 
shoes that never compromise 
with quality! 


fe 
FOOT REST 


SHOES 





$6.95 _ $7.95 


( Slightly higher west of Denver) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 


*Nationally advertised in Vogue, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mademoiselle, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeeping, and The Instructor. 








State Travelers that the admission fee 
of $5.00 will also automatically admit 
the exhibitor to membership in the or- 
ganization. Further information may 
be obtained from Mr. Krug or from Mr. 
Levinson. 


F. B. Guild Sells Business 


LAKE Puiacip, N. Y.—F. B. Guild of 
F. B. Guild, Inc., The “Hub,” has sold 
his business, including the merchandise 
and store fixtures and equipment, to 
Jack V. Sanders and H. Lee Summers 
of Syracuse, New York, and Lloyd W. 
Straw of Saratoga Springs, New York. 
The new owners took possession on July 





lst. Most of the former personnel has 
been retained. 

Mr. Guild established the business 
on April, ist, 1897. He will retire from 
the retail business to look after his 
personal interests and hobbies. 

The new owners will make some 
changes, equipping the store with mod- 
ern facilities for handling new lines 
of merchandise and enlarging those 
lines already established. The store 
carries clothing, furnishings and shoes. 
Arrangements have been made to use 
the same trade name, “F. B. Guild, 
Inc.,” under which the store has op- 
erated for many years. 
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You want to sell more than a pair of 
shocs . . . you want to sell customers 
who will keep buying shoes from you— 
mothers who will return again and 
in! Play-Poise Shoes with Magic 
¢e Fit are built to help you sell 


healthy happy feet. 
The Vieginia Shoe p-- One. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


FUTURE FRANCHISES ONLY 
AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN CITIES 








Award Contracts for 
Hip Boots, Low Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—The award of a con- 
tract for 9000 pairs of rubber hip boots 
to The Goodyear Rubber Company has 
been announced by the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot, here. At the same time 
a contract to Conrad Shoe Company for 
2000 pairs of low quarter tan shoes in 
supplemental sizes was announced, as 
well as one for 96 pairs of safety work 
shoes with composition soles in supple- 
mental sizes to Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Other awards announced at the same 
time include: 

Black whole rubber heels: 600,000 
pairs to Endicott-Johnson Corp., Jigger 
plant; 225,000 pairs to Cupples Com- 
pany. 

Nylon 40 inch service shoe laces: 
75,000 pairs to Pawtucket Standard 
Braid Co.; 225,000 pairs to Joyal-Van 
Dale, Inc.; 255,000 pairs to Providence 
Braid Co. 

Other awards of shoemakers’ ham- 
mers, linen and cotton thread, buckles 
for combat boots, leather sole taps and 
patterns for garrison oxfords were also 
announced. 


To Hold Spring Convention 


OKLAHOMA CrTy, OKLA.—The Mid- 
Continent Shoe Travelers’ Association 
will hold its Spring shoe convention 
. at the Skirvin Hotel, here, it was an- 
nounced recently, The showing will 
be held November 26th, 27th and 28th. 











Receive New Posts 


At Goodyear Rubber 


Wrnpsor, Vt.—Appointment of H. 
L. Post, *manager of the shoe products 
division of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 





H, L. POST 


ber Co., as general manager of all 
operations of the Windsor Manufactur- 
ing Co., here, Goodyear’s shoe products 
manufacturing unit, and the appoint- 
ment of J. E. Cox, general superinten- 
dent of the Windsor Manufacturing 
Co., as assistant general manager of 
the company, was recently announced 
by Goodyear. 

Mr. Post started with Goodyear in 
1913 as a mechanical goods sales rep- 
resentative, later becoming manager of 
shoe product sales, He left Goodyear 
in 1922, returning in 1936 as manager 
of shoe products sales. 





J. E. COX 


Mr. Cox started with Goodyear in 
1926 as a member of the Flying Squad- 
ron and later became supervisor and 
foreman in various mechanical goods 
production departments. He became 
general .superintendent at Windsor in 
1936 when the plant was purchased 
by Goodyear. 





Oubstened 


NEW FALL CREATIONS 
with features you find 
in higher priced bags 
FLOOR STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Pat- 


—» Simulated Leathers, Alligators and 
ents : $22.50 to $33.00 doz. 


— Smooth Care, Pig-Grain Cape, Rough Grain 
Leathers, Goatskin, Wool Broadcloth. Black, 
Brown, Tan .......... $37.50 te $54.00 doz. 


RUDMAN HANDBAG CO. 









819 Weshington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shoe Man’s Son 
Home on Leave 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—An informal 
party was tendered to Arthur Sbicca, 
son of Frank Sbicca, at the shoe fac- 
tory of the latter during a short leave 
of absence which Arthur was enjoy- 
ing at home here. Some 200 people 
from the retailing and manufacturing 
branches of the shoe industry joined 
with Frank Sbicca in wishing his son 
Godspeed before Arthur again as 
sumed his post on duty as Chief Petty 
Officer in the Sea Bees. Assisting Mr. 
Sbicca in introducing the guests to his 
son, was Harry Sanford, West Coast 
sales representative for the Sbicca Los 
Angeles factory. 


New Department Manager 


Boston, Mass.—James F. Mahoney, 
for the last eight years assistant buyer 
and manager of the Hahn leased shoe 
department in the store of Chandler 
& Company, has resigned to become 
manager of the shoe department at 
E. T. Slattery Company. He succeeds 
Jerry Michaels who has been made 
manager of a new store to be opened 
soon in this city by Kay’s of Newport, 
R. I. The Kay store will be located 
on Boylston Street in the heart of the 
Back Bay shopping district. 
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William Giddon Now With 


Sandler of Boston 


Boston, Mass.—Sandler of Boston 
anfiounced through its president, 
Jack Sandler, the appointment of Wil- 
Jiam Giddon as vice-president and 


merchandise manager. 





WILLIAM GIDDON 


Mr. Giddon is resigning as buyer- 
manager of all women’s upstairs shoe 
departments at L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J. He was transferred to 
this affiliate of R. H. Macy & Co. in 
1986 after joining Macy’s 15 years 
ago. At Macy’s, Mr. Giddon started 
in the receiving and warehouse depart- 
ments after which he joined the shoe 
department as head of stock, assistant 
buyer and subsequently buyer. 

Before entering the merchandising 
field, Mr. Giddon was an engineer for 
Sanborn Co. of Cambridge, Mass., fol- 


+ Jowing his graduation from the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he also received his master’s 
degree. His experience in the retail 
field enables him to be of unusual ser- 
vice to the Sandler organization. 





Light Reading for 


The Boys Over There 
PHILADEPHIA, Pa. — “Post Yarns,” 


small booklets designed to slip into G.I. 
blouse pockets to be handy whenever 
fighting men have a few spare mo- 
ments, are being published and distrib- 
uted by Saturday Evening Post. These 
booklets measure 3 x 4% inches and 
contain 64 pages; in each are reprinted 
three famous Post stories and articles. 
The first four editions are ready at 
present, each featuring a “Willie Gil- 
lis” cover by Norman Rockwell. The 
booklets are being distributed through 
American industry to their employees 
now in the armed forces. 





Show Scheduled for November 


PrirrspurGH, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Shoe Travelers’ Association will hold 
its next style show November 12th, 
18th and 14th at the William Penn 
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During more than a hun- 
dred years tanning fine sole 
leather, a flattering amount 
of popularity has been ac- 
quired by our product. Many 
in the manufacturing and 
merchandising branches of 
the trade have endorsed it 
and helped place it in the 
eminent position it now is. 

Had changing times and 
markets influenced us to de- 
viate from safe and sound 
tanning practices, such 
widespread valuation of its 
merit could not have been 
obtained. It is more ex- 
tensively used for all types 
of men’s shoes today than 
ever before, and the post- 
war demand promises to be 
large. 

Shoe dealers near and 
far can profit more by 
studying the influence of 





sole leather on sales — 
particularly Kistler Sole 
Leather. 
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Hotel here, it was decided at a re- 
cent meeting. This will be ‘the four- 
teenth semi-annual show of the asso- 
ciation; from al] indications it should 
be one of the largest. 





New Wholesale Firm 


Boston, Mass.—The Miller and 
Frank Shoe Company, has been organ- 
ized here to engage in the wholesale 
distribution of women’s and children’s 
footwear. The heads of the company 
are Sam Miller and Sam Frank, both 
of whom have had many years of ex- 
perience in the shoe trade. Offices have 
.been established at 137 Lincoln Street. 





PASADENA, CALIF.—Practically, the 
entire Joyce, Inc., official family . are 
planning to be at the Chicago National 
Shoe Fair. Going are Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Joyee; Jr., Burt‘and Betty East- 
man, Mary Thacker,* Arch Cockrell, 
Frank Baker and Ralph Watson, ‘The 
last two are coming to) the home fac- 
tory to attend a series of informal pre- 
views to be given at the factory start- 
ing October 16.,...The other salesmen, 
D. Lever from the South, Jack Gil- 
christ - from the Southwest, Mort 
Phinn from the Middle West; will at- 
tend the firm’s regular.sales meeting 
in Chicago. 
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SADDLE SOAP 








POL AL EON ky hon 
COLT-CROMWELL 


610 ATLANTIC AVENUE. BOSTON 10. mass 








CHILDREN'S SLIPPERS 








In-Stock At-Once Delivery 


SIZE 6/3 
infants’, Children’s, Misses’ 
NON-RATIONED 









Stock No. 301 


$4.55 

@ pair 

Terms—Net 10 days F.0.8. New York 
18 & 36 Pair Orders 


Brown Leather 

Hard Leather Soles 

Scotch Plaid Lining 

*Exhibiting et McAlpia Hetel 
October 1-4 Show t 

GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC. 


158 Duane St., New York 13, WN. Y. 














Named Buyer for 
Budget Department 


Detroit, Mich. — Albert Goldman 
has been named buyer of the basement 
shoe department of the Crowley Milner 





ALBERT GOLDMAN 


Department Store here, succeeding J. 
W. Roby, who recently left to go with 
a Miami store. Mr. Goldman comes 
here from the Brown Thompson Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., where he was 
buyer for all upstairs departments, in- 
cluding men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes, for the past nine months. 

Mr. Goldman was well known in con- 
nection with the Jordan Marsh Store 
in Boston, where he was connected for 
thirteen years before going to Hart- 
ford. He started as a shoe salesman 
there in 1930, working up to assistant 
buyer, and then buyer. He was first 
with the upstairs shoe department, and 
subsequently with the basement depart- 
ment at Jordan-Marsh. 

Mr. Goldman started in the shoe 
business in 1927, working in the 
Thomas G. Plant Shoe Company fac- 
tory at Jamaica Plains, Mass., for 
three months, getting a background in 
the manufacturing end. He was then 
in the warehouse of Roger Brothers 
Shoe Company, Boston, wholesaler 
from 1927 to 1929, then going into the 
retail field. 


Renamed to Welfare Board 


PorTsMoUTH, N. H.—Frank C. Rem- 
ick of F. C. Remick & Co. shoe dealers, 
has been renamed by Gov. Robert O. 
Blood and the Executive Council as a 
member of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. 

His new term will continue until 
June 1, 1947. 


On Eastern Buying Trip 


WavucHuiaA, Fia.—Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Cochrane are visiting the Eastern 
shoe markets and will return to Wau- 
chula via Chicago and St. Louis. They 
are buying shoes for both men and wo- 
men for the J. W. Earnest & Co. store. 
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MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 
FOOT 
BROWN'S RELIEF 
FOOT BATHS) — ower 
"Mlotes Foot BACK 
——— 50% PROFIT 
Toot Perwirne ‘co ou” 
Apertceliet $6 per doz. 
[Price $1.00 
R. E. BROWN 
620 N. Central, Glendale 3, Calif. 
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Opens Sales Office 


New York. — Ben Haimes, repre 
senting Tull Footwear, Inc., has opened 
an office and showroom in the Mar 
bridge Building, here. Mr. Haimes car- 
ries a line ‘of men’s and women’s slip- 
pers and play shoes of the better 
grades. 





Johansen Promoted to Colonel 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Harry Barnes Jo 
hansen recently received his Eagies and 
is now a full Colonel. Col. Johansen was 
recently transferred to a Ferry Group 
at Long Beach, California. He was 
formerly Commanding Officer of a 
Ferrying Group in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. 





Prepare for School Trade 


San Jose, CaALiF.— Several of the 
leading shoe retailers here are prepar- 
ing for the school trade, and are featur- 
ing a variety of styles in school shoes in 
advertising and display, with a wide 
volume of sales anticipated. 

Blum’s Shoe Salon is offering a clever 
assortment of girl’s sport shoes at 
prices ranging from $4.45 to $5.95 a 
pair. These are of soft durable elk in 
antique brown, and are commanding 
wide attention. 

“Shoes Today for School Tomorrow” 
was the heading of a newspaper adver- 
tisement of Herold’s, one of the largest 
retail shoe establishments here, im 
which an assortment of shoes were fea- 
tured and priced from $4.45 to $8.50. 

Most of the shoes had soles of black 
composition, or of plastic. 
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UNCLE SAM’S FIGHTING MEN— 








a are weil shod 

a Our military leaders, appreciating the importance of intelligently 
al designed footwear, have endeavored to equip our fighting forces with 
5 the most serviceable types possible. 

jing A Booklet illustrating types of military foot- . 

yw” wear from 1861 to date, sent on request. 
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WESTERN BOOTS 


LO Oe 


APPROVED UTILITY STYLE 
GENUINE GOGDYEAR WELTS 


56% ® SOLID COLOR 
® ALL BLACK or 
* ALL BROWN 

Solid Leather Soles 
FANCY 


EMBOSSING 


No. 3820 Brown 
No. 3822 Black 


SIZES 6-12 
















ARNOFF SHOE CO NC.,1 
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WORKSHOES 








[STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 
POPULAR PRICED 
WORK SHOES 
Carried in Stock 
SHOE 
[ Woltisten, Massachusetts 
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BOWLING SHOES 
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HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
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SHOE STORE SUPPLIES 
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Visit our exhibit at the 


MANUFACTURERS SPRING SHOWING 
October 1 to 5; 1944 


LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Dvene St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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New Department Opened 
In Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A new shoe salon 
opened recently at Jonasson’s Depart- 
ment Store here. The department is 
owned and operated by William H. 





WILLIAM H. WALTERS 


Walters, a veteran of some thirty years 
in Pittsburgh’s shoe business. 

The salon is a circular, intimate, yet 
roomy section partially enclosed by 
glass. It features style with emphasis 
on youth, quality and service. Mr. 
Walters is a popular merchandiser 
with a large following in this city. He 
served formerly with Rosenbaum’s, 
Verner’s and Kaufmann’s. 

Although Jonasson’s formerly op- 
erated a shoe department under the 
direction of John A, Robinson, its en- 
tire stock of shoes has been disposed 
of in biilk. The salon is being presented 
to its “customers with the slogan, 
“Every shoe is brand new in Jonasson’s 
shoe salon.” 

The department carries branded lines 
im both high-style and comfort shoes. 
Comfort shoes will be a secondary in- 
terest in the new salon’s stocks, how- 
ever. Everything about the deep-car- 
peted, leather chaired room suggests 
its appeal to the “younger woman.” Mr. 
Walters. has. staffed the department 
with a hand-picked crew—a kind of 
“business family,” he calls them, “who 
don’t bother to punch a clock and are 
His assis- 
tant is Miss Beula Murphy, formerly 
assistant in shoes at Rosenbaum’s, 
Pittsburgh... They:are careful to stress 
that their stock is complete with full 
size ranges and they will give personal 
attention to fit. Regular Jonasson 
charge accounts are honored in the 
shoe salon. 





Vermont Shoe Trade Forms 


Cooperating Committee 


MONTPELIER» .VT—An. OPA. shoe 


state of Vermont consisting of leading 


) | *petailers and wholesalers from all over 


the state has been formed and held its 


}. first meeting here recently. 
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Present at the meeting were Wm. A. 
Molster, head of the. Shoe Rationing 
Branch in Washington; Albert E. Ste- 
vens, New England Regional Shoe Ra- 
tioning Officer; James J. Carney, Dis- 
trict Director of Vermont; Lionel J. 
Leary, District Rationing Executive of 
Vermont; Marvin W. Goddard, District 
Shoe Rationing Officer of Vermont, and 
the following members of the trade: 

A. T. Boman and V. H. Winchester, 
of Dunham Brothers Company, Brattle- 
boro; George L. Gee, Burlington; John 
C. Haskell, Burlington; J. H. Glad- 
stone, St. Albans; Edward Elworth, 
Rutland; Charles Kantor, Rutland; R. 
Donald, Morrill, Morrisville; Dean §, 
Clough, St, Johnsbury; Francis J. Mur- 
phy, Montpelier. 

Mr. Molster ‘discussed the shoe ra- 
tioning program from .the national 
office angle and explained that many of 
the changes that had been made in the 
original rationing order had been the 
result of suggestions made by trade 
committees and other members of the 
trade. 

The members expressed complete ap- 
preciation of thé! maaner in which the 
shoe rationing program had been pre 
pared and administered by the OPA. 
They also expressed a desire to meet 
every month or two to take up matters 
pertaining to-the industry. 
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Shoe-Lace Defined 

Camp VaN Dorn, Miss.—Lt. S. N. 
Ohibaum, CAC, recently in a parody 
on military instruction handbook for 
the Infantry Journal, defined a shoe- 
jace thus: “It consists of a manually 
length of string joined to- 
stitching so as to form a 
ly broad-surfaced-appearing 
rugged texture. The ribbon 
consists of two parts: A. The 
reinforced ribbon, or main- 


of 


“The following steps will be observed 
during assembly of the shoe-lace, im- 
proved, US, MI, into the shoe, dis- 
mounted, russet leather, US, M3: 

“With a simultaneous movement of 
each hand while each elbow is bent, 
briskly move each arm away from 
the body in opposite directions until 
both elbows are straight and in such 
a manner that 6.734 inches of each 
end of the surface of the main-en- 
twined-retaining ribbon-reinforced lace 
assembly have penetrated and have 
been moved through the reinforced 
locking circular eyelet assembly of the 
shoe.” 

Reported Fighting in France 

New Yorx—Another shoe man serv- 
ing with the Armed Forces overseas is 
Staff Sergeant Stephen Lukas. On leave 
from Springstep, Inc., here, Sgt. Lukas 
is now fighting with one of the Ameri- 
tan sectors somewhere in France, it 
has been reported. 


Feature Brand Name 
In Advertising 


R M-217 LEATHER CONTROL 


MANPOWER PROBLEM BARRIER 
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SHOE RAT 


SHOE MANUFAC 


10 ISCONSIN 


3 N. 29th STREET 


Sales Staff Shown in Ads 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Making it a point 
to introduce the members of its staff 
publicly, Silen’s “scientific foot fitters” 
show, in their ads, pictures of their 
sales folk as well as their shoes and 
other footwear and accessories. All are 
shown as “Silen’s Poot Fitters,” and 
customers are urged to “Know the ex- 
perts that fit your shoes for real Foot 
Comfort.” Foot fitting and foot com- 
fort is the strong merchandising thread 
of the “scientific foot fitters” the store 
which has been termed “The Foot 
Health Center of Seattle.” 


IONING BARRIER 


URING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 


M. Lee Silen highlights the slogan 
“Footwear at its Best,” along with “ex- 
pert fitting” of the specially trained 
experts and salesmen, and “free ad- 
visory service” as well. Prospects are 
urged to bring in their problems of foot 
health, 


Buys Shoe Store 


GLENWoop, Iowa—The shoe _ store 
which the late A. S. Workman operated 
here for 30 years has been sold to Orley 
Altekruse by Mrs. Workman. Mr. Alt- 
ekruse had the repair department in 
the store for many years. 
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SLIPPERS 








NON-RATIONED 
Ladies’ 


Casual Slippers 


Fabric Upper—Rope Soles 


#225—Colors: 
Red and Green 


$1.50 


2% 10 days 
net 30 days 
F.0.B. Chicago 


Smart for 
PLAY SUITS and SLACKS 
Sizes 3 to 9 
in 18 pr. or 36 pr. case lots for 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
On display Room 664, Morrison Hotel 
National Shoe Fair, October 29th—November 2nd 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 


Wholesale Shoes 











19S. Wells St.. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS 
UNRATIONED SLIPPERS 


BEAT THIS VALUE! 
‘ $@.00 2 wr ee FELT 
@ HAND LASTED 
CRAFTMANSHIP 
@ COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 
@ QUALITY LEATHER 
SOLES 


@ FELT LINED 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


MEN’S SNUGFIT RUBBERS 








_visit this market. 














West Coast Shoe Travelers Open Office” 


Paul Jesberg, who delivered the main address. Those at the head table are, 
left to right: Robert G. Fithian, vice-president, W.C.S.T.A.; Paul Kirsh, manage 
of the Los Angeles May Co. shoe department; Harry Jay Evans, president, W.C5, 
T.A.; Mr. Jesberg, standing; C. H. Fontius, past-president C.R.S.A; Cari O. Johases, 


secrefary-treasurer, W.C.S.TA.; I. 


Brown, general manager, Eastern Columbic 


stores; R. G. Brownhill, president Young Shoe Stores; Wilson Connolly, vice-pres. 
dent, W.C.S.T.A.; and J. R. Hatch, district manager Nunn Bush stores. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Members and 
their invited shoe retailer guests filled 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce main dining rooms to overflow- 
ing at the recent meeting of the West 
Coast Shoe Travelers Associates. This 
“get acquainted” luncheon served to 
introduce retailers to the newly opened 
offices of the W.C.S.T.A. in the Haas 
Building. 

One of the largest delegations was 
a party of eight U. S. Rubber local 
officials and sales representatives 
headed by A. H. Finnem, district 
manager, who were guests of Jack 
Evans of the U. S. Rubber Co. 

In outlining the recently opened 
offices of the Associates, Harry Jay 
Evans, president, said, “This office is 
primarily and solely to serve the mem- 
bers of this association and to bring 
them into contact with buyers who 
We believe that 
through this headquarters in the Haas 
Building many more buyers will be 
coming into this market than ever be- 
fore. 

“At all times a paid secretary will 
be in attendance in our office so that 
visiting buyers may obtain any needed 
isformation about sales representatives 
and lines. We will also have the buy- 
ers register so that members can con- 
tact them.” 


“When the shoe industry went inte 
conversion, we needed OPA regula 
tions, and when we go into reconver 
sion, the trade will need the guidance 
of OPA even more,” Paul Jesberg of 
Jesberg’s Walk-Over Shoe Store 
pointed out. Continuing he said, “A 
logical program of reconversion can be 
worked out by the industry. 

“OPA shoe rationing and price con- 
trol have saved manufacturers and re 
tailers millions of dollars in mark 
downs when all restrictions are lifted” 

Decreases in shoe production, that 
of 7,813,000 less pairs of shoes mate 
in the first five months of the year 
and 22.476,000 fewer pairs of womens 
shoes made, while consumption We 
still normal was given as proof of the 
decreased inventories of shoe’ stock 
throughout the nation, Mr. Jesber 
stressed. 

“No part of the country has shown 
the industrial development as has 
Los Angeles area,” declared Ray 
Smith, manager of the Downtown 
Business Men’s Association. “Now we 
are the third largest retail center in 
America, we have our obligations 
Right now top merchandising men of 
Los Angeles are sitting down with 
the 1700 war plants heads, planning 
salable merchandise for those plants 
to produce.” 





Asks for Protection 
Of Retailers’ Supplies 


Detroit, MicH.—A strong demand 
that shoe manufacturers and the Gov- 
ernment protect established shoe mer- 
chants in receiving supplies of avail- 
able shoes, before new stores are given 
stocks was made here by Nathan Hack, 
vice-president of the Michigan Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association. 

How can new retailers and jobbing 
houses obtain sufficient’ stocks of shoes 
to enter into business, when nearly all 


established firms are limited through 
curtailed allotments? Mr. Hack asked. 
“If these new firms with no estab 
lished sources of supply can secur 
stocks of shoes, somebody is cheating 
Someone is stealing allotments of shoe 
that rightfully belong to retailers wit 
have priorities on these shoes. 5 
“The solution to this unethical doublet 
dealing lies ‘in the hands of every 
tailer who is being denied his fait 
lotment. Every retailer has a_i 
weapon in his hands to. put, a, step, 
such trade abuses. $v 
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"Rolla" Foot “Exerciser 


og PATENTED 


Massages Feet 

-—Loosens Up Muscles 
—Helps Circulation 

—Makes Feet Tingle 


| Retails at $2.00 


EASY TO SELL 


. 
COSTS YOU $1.00 
Asx Pon 


Newspaper Mats 
2% 10 Days 
* 


Cash in on this 
Big Mail Order Item 


€ 
FOOT CHOICE SHOES, Inc. 
F.0.8. MARIETTA, OHIO 
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- SOMEBODY 
TALKED! 


Loose talk costs 
lives...Keep working 


»»»-Keep Mum, 


lbennox 





Review of the Retail Trade 
[CONTINUED FROM PACE 70] 


tains its popularity among the cam- 
pus crowd at Levy Bros. 

It’s both Fall and school time at the 
Smart Shop, where the denuded 
branches of an oranger-colored tree 
protrude across the upper portion of 
all window displays and black shoes 
are arranged on two curved staves, an 
orange leaf beneath the toe of each 
black pump, strap, or sandal. Campus 


favorites at this exclusive shop are. 


black and brown ties. 

Everything in the Book for College 
is found at The Vogue, from saddle 
oxfords and moccasins in brown calf- 
skin to that all-round favorite, the 
spectator pump. Available in a variety 
of colors and materials, these are 
teamed with a disc shoulder bag of 
felt and chamois pigskin gloves. 

Both Krupp & Tuffly, Inc. and Levy 
Bros. offer a tweed snake shoe with 
matching bag. At Krupp & Tuffly’s it’s 
a sling pump with sandal vamp and 
continental heel, the bag a pleated 
dressmaker style. That at Levy’s is a 
gray and black sandal, the bag an 
envelope shape with round ornament. 


Among young sophisticates, black 


. continues a favorite. And black suedes 


take first place, with doeskin and pol- 
ished calf competing for attention. An 
ebony black suede pump with butter- 
fly bow and a tailored sling-back calf- 
skin with walking heels for tailored 
suits and dresses are popular at Sako- 
witz Bros. A tailored pump in black 
calf with double bow trim is a Krupp 
& Tuffly offering, as is a black doeskin 
in a sling-backed strap. The Vogue, 
stating that a pretty shoe makes a 
pretty foot, finds a novelty black suede 
with starflower stitching, in strap or 
pump, suited to wear with a draped 
black suede bag, color being added 
by red, green, or white suede gloves. 

Window displays at Baker’s, Chand- 
ler’s, and Burt’s Shoe Stores empha- 
size the. recurrence of color in Fall 
shoes. Golden tan, campus favorites 
in brown and black, purple, reds, 
greens, black and brown are all rep- 
resented at Baker’s. Frothy chartreuse 
plumes with small burgundy bows 
form an attractive background for the 
red, green, and purple non-rationed 
shoes at Chandler's; snakeskin shoes 
rest on a green dais, with black and 
brown casuals on a roughly woven 
flooring of beige. At Burt's, a variety 
of styles, bags and shoes, in black, 
green, red, brown, and purple, are dis- 
played. 
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BEN ORLICK 


N. ¥."s Live Wire Jobber 


-200 Church Street, New York 


Non-Rationed 


Fast -Selling 


WEDGIES 


12/8 and 20/8 Heels 


es 


Net 10 Days 


950 Black Arrabuck Simulated 
951 1m. Black Patest “ 
952 1m. Black Alligator “ 
953 im. Brown Alligator “ 


AT ONCE DELIVERY 
18 or 36 Pair Lots 
Same materials in 20/8 High Heel Wedgies 








Order Now to insure deliveries 


WINTER & CHRISTMAS 
SPECIALTY 


Children’s Shearling Bootees, 
white only 


COZEES 


Booties made of whole white 
skins 
Shearling 
Sold im case lote 72 pr. only 
Sizes 5—2 
WAVERSHOE 
TRIMMING COMPANY 


92 Bueeceen Sr.. New Youn 12, N. Y- 
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PLAID SHOE LACES 

















PLAID SHOE LACES in stock 


for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY . 
$3.60 per gross of 72 pair 
Write for Color Card TODAY 


LYONS & COMPANY 
120 Ducne St., New York 7, N. Y. 
QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES for 44 years 
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MEN'S SLIPPERS 
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KNOCKABOUT 


IDEAL GIFT 
HORSE HIDE UPPERS 


$9.25 
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Brown Casual Type 
Men's Sizes 6 te 12 
Write for Folder 
Moccasins, Slippers, Work-Shoes 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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LADIES’ REGULATION 
BROWN BLUCHER OXFORD 
@ McKAY WELT 
CONSTRUCTION 
@ LEATHER SOLE 
@ STEEL TOE 
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Modernize Repair Department 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The shoe repair 
shop of Wetherhold & Metzger, here, 
has been enlarged and modernized. In 
addition, an augmented personnel will 
staff the department in order to serve 
the community more efficiently. 

The repair shop has been serving 
in Allentown for 35 years. Among its 
activities, in addition to usual repair 
work, are the building and rebuilding 
of orthopedic shoes, with special ‘at- 
tention to doctors’ prescriptions. 


Buffalo Shoe Men 
Enjoy Picnic 

BurraLo, N. Y.—The Greater Buf- 
falo Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association 
and Affiliated Shoe Trades held their 
annual picnic recently at the American 
Legion, Lamm Post, Williamsville. 

With the weather in their favor and 
an attendance of over a hundred, and 
a satisfactory financial return, this 
was one of the outstanding events of 
the year for the shoe men. Charles W. 
Reis was general chairman, assisted by 
William Adler. 

Luncheon and dinner were served, 
and the time between was given over 
largely to sports events. The ball game 
was won by the wholesalers playing 
against the retailers, score 12-9, with 
Charles S. Craney, captain of the win- 
ning team. The golf contest was won 
by Walter Kronin of New York City; 
horse shoe pitching by George L. Sei- 
fert and Fred Bolz; clay pigeons by 
president George W. Cooke and the 
archery contest by Carl Linstrom’ and 
Benjamin Thome. 

Speakers at the picnic were Mr. 
Cooke and Joseph Gillespie and Joseph 
Kelley of the Buffalo OPA. Both Mr. 


Gillespie and “Mr. Kelley spoke og 
shoe outlook after the war for all ki 
of shoes and rubber and canvas fg 
wear. They urged dealers to m 
post-war plans and preparations r 
so that they will not find themselys 
over-stocked when Victory comes. They 
must hold themselves as much in readj. 
ness as is possible for the demand 
which they will be called upon to meg 
after the war. 

In his talk Mr. Cooke outlined th 
Fall campaign of events and the ar. 
ranging of a regular schedule of meet. 
ings with speakers. Retailers wer 
urged to avail themselves of the oppor. 
tunity of joining the organization. 

Several members of the Tri-Stat 
Shoe Travelers were in attendance anj 
took part in making the picnic a sue 
cess. 





Sells Quality Shoe Store 


Stiver SPRINGS, Mp.—Milton J. T 
per has sold the Quality Shoe § 
here to Julius Diamond of Washi 
ton, D. C. Mr. Diamond has been buy 
for the men’s department of the Hec 
Company in Washington for the 
eighteen years. 





interior of the new Midland Shoe Store in Tuisa, Oklahoma. 
alcove at the rear and sides and the full-length mirrors. 


Tuutsa, OKLA—The Midland Shoe 
Company recently opened its first shoe 
store here. The company operates a 
chain of leased shoe departments in 
the Middle West and Southwest. The 
new Tulsa store handles women’s high 
grade shoes. 

The store is modern in construction 
and decoration. All stock is concealed 
behind gaily curtained alcoves, and the 
use of mirrors increases the apparent 
spaciousness of the selling space. Mod- 
ern indirect lighting fixtures are used, 
providing soft but adequate light with- 
out glare. Wall-to-wall carpeting har- 
monizes with the upholstery used on 
the modern furniture. 


Dale Koser is manager of the store. 


Midland Shoe Co. Opens Tulsa Store 


Notice the curtained 


DALE KOSER 





He reports that the formal opening an excellent future for this new 
was a distinct success, and predicts eration. 
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for Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX. 


This famous specific for Athlete’s Foot quickly 
relieves intense itching; kills the fungi it contacts; 
helps heal the red, raw, ctacked or peeling skin 
between the toes and on the feet. Stock up at once 
on Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX—in both Liquid and 
Ointment form. Retails at 50c; wholesale $4.00 


dozen. 


DS 


Nationally advertised in leading magozines 
and newspapers en a bigger scale than ever. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago + 62 W. 14th St., New York 


Fon EXcHLLENCE IN Pe WAR PRODUCTION 
cholls SOLVEX 






‘XTRA PROFITS 


RIGHT UNDER YOUR NOSE! 


ig aren’t featuring Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX for Athlete’s 
Foot in your store, you're missing out on one of the 
most profitable, biggest-in-demand foot reliefs today! 
3». Now—of ALL times—when every additional sale of 
merchandise helps make up the restricted volume in 

ou should be cashing in on the heavy demand 




























McAdoo Heads Travelers’ Aid 
Leather Committee 


New York—Henry M. McAdoo, of 
the U. S. Leather Company, has ac- 
cepted chairmanship of the Leather 
Committee in the $250,000 campaign 
of the Travelers Aid Society of 
New York that is now under way. 
Darragh A. Park, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company, is 
General Chairman of the campaign. 

Mr. McAdoo is now organizing his 
tommittee, which will be composed of 
Tepresentative members of the leather 
field. He headed a similar committee 
for the successful campaign of the so- 
tiety last year. 

“During 1943 the society served 2,- 
800,150 individuals,” said Mr. McAdoo. 
“This was a 325 per cent increase over 
those served the preceding year. Sixty- 
one per cent of those helped, exclusive 
of those who used the Service Men’s 
Lounges in Grand Central Terminal 
and Pennsylvania Station, were mem- 
bers of the armed forces—their fam- 
ilies, or were engaged in war work. To- 





the society is strained to the ut- 
Most, even with the aid of more than 
yolunteer men and women, to keep 
step with steadily increasing demands 
for service,” 














The Travelers Aid Society, now in 
its thirty-eighth year, aids travelers 
emergency problems. It operates 
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information service centers in railroad 
terminals, bus stations, steamship piers 
and airports. In addition, it maintains 
headquarters at 144 East 44th Street, 
and an adjacent four-sory Guest House 
where women and young girls are given 
shelter and meals. A special war ser- 
vice program, similar to its civilian 
service program of finding lodgings, lo- 
cating relatives, and advising on travel 
and social problems, is operated exclu- 
sively for members of the armed 
forces and their families. 





Anticipate Good Fall Business 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Brisk Fall busi- 
ness limited only by inventory is antici- 
pated by Cincinnati shoe retailers in a 
periscopic look over the shoe and leather 
goods front. 

Several representative retailers ex- 
pressed themselves as confident that the 
demand for quality merchandise—not 
merely shoes but accessories such as 
bags, pocketbooks, etc.—would be con- 
tinued. 

An increase in demand for high-qual- 
ity leather bags was recorded in one 
establishment whose management re- 
ported that while the 20 per cent fed- 
eral tax had been expected as a deter- 
rent after a few weeks lull the demand 
for top-choice merchandise zoomed to 
the fore. 





Springers in Mexico 

New YorK — Hans and Maria 
Springer of Cobblers, Inc., are in 
Mexico to gather information with par- 
ticular emphasis on new colors. They 
expect to return to New York shortly 
to reopen their office in the Marbridge 
Building. They will stay in New York 
until the end of October when they 
will join the industry at the National 
Shoe Fair in Chicago. 





Feature School House Display 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Bon Marche 
has erected a little red school house 
with a modern young school marm 
within in gay blue graduation gown 
and mortarboard opposite the main 
floor shoe department, for its sponsor- 
ship of a Quiz Kid program here. Traf- 
fic through the main aisle and past the 
shoe department takes hundreds daily 
to the small school house as a main 
attraction since seats for the show by 
the Quiz Kids are dispensed with war 
bonds there. 


Complimented for Address 


© Rocuester, N. ¥.—Sir Angus Fletch- 
er, British consul at Buffalo, wrote a 
letter to William Pidgeon, recently, 
complimenting him on an address on 
“Business and the New World” before 
the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, 
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SLIPPERS 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CORDUROY 
WOMEN’S HOUSE SLIPPERS 








IN ROYAL BLUE AND RED 
NEW DUTCHY LAST 
SOFT SOLE, LEATHER LIFT 


+4 ” PER PAIR 


NET 10 DAYS FOB NEW YORK 
SIZES 4-9, 36 PAIR TO CASE 


MINIMUM ORDERS IN EACH COLOR {8 PAIR 


GERDA FOOTWEAR CO. INC. 


158 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 





MISSES'-Sizes Stel ~.72 pe 
CHILDS’ * 3n8- 68 pe 


RED - BLUE - WINE - BROWN 
MIXTURE FECT - RED - BLUE 
MISSES-.62% CHILDS'-.57% 
BLAIR GROSS 76 Reade St.NY 


to a case 





WOMEN'S SPORTS 
PROMENADE 


PRESENTS 


JOY ¢ SKIPS 


BRN. ELK MOC. 0X 
STVLE 551] 


Weron Sole 
- $2.15 
SAND M 
WIDTHS 
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Limerick Contest Publicizes Store Ope 


Val Valentino#, dancing star of the musical comedy hit, “Follow the Girls" 
presents Councilman Edith P. Welty of Yookers, N. Y., with two pair of nylon hose 
which she won as a prize in connection with the opening of the new store. 


YONKERS, N. Y.—To acquaint the 
public with the fact that the Wise 
Shoe Company Store here was mov- 
ing from its location in the J. Field 
Department Store to a new store of 
its own at 20 North Broadway, a 
iimerick contest was advertised daily 
for two weeks prior to the opening, in 
the Yonkers Herald Statesman. 

Contestants were asked to fill in the 
last line of the following limerick and 
mail it to the new address: 

“In Yonkers a shoe store named Wise 
Well known for its fine merchandise 
Found its space getting cramped 

And so it decamped 

There were six winners, each of 
whom received two pairs of nylon 
hosiery. There were 2,000 entries in 


” 


the contest. Val Valentinoff, featured 
dancer of the musical comedy hit 
“Follow The Girls” made a personal 
appearance at the store on opening 
day to award the prizes. Mr. Valen- 
tinoff’s picture was carried in all ad- 
vertisements. 

As a further inducement to familiar- 
ize the public with the new store, the 
advertisement on the day prior to 
the opening announced that a valuable 
gift would be given to each shoe pur- 
chaser on opening day. Besides carry- 
ing a complete line of shoes, the Wise 
Yonkers Store carries, as do all the 
other stores in the chain, a complete 
line of gloves, bags, and hosiery. 

The store manager is Harry Berlin, 
who has been with the company since 
1927. 





Appoints Committee to Deal 
With Transition Problems 


RocHesTerR, N. Y.-—John J. Moore, 
president of the New York State Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, has appointed 
two committees to deal with issues 
which are expected to be of growing 
importance to all shoe men with 
changes anticipated in the transition 
from war to peace-time conditions. A 
Legislative Committee is headed by 
Ernest A. Beaumont of Albany aschair- 
man, with Jesse L. Patton of Patton & 
Hall, Schenectady; Philip Ratick of the 
Carl Company, Schenectady, and Les- 
lie Gardner of Gardner’s, Inc., Oneonta, 
as members. It will watch particularly 
for new legislation which might be 
harmful to the legitimate shoe retail- 
ing business opposing it, while sup- 
porting measures designed to put 
retailing on a sounder basis, with in- 
terests of the public and retailer pro- 
tected. 

William Pidgeon of Rochester is 
chairman of the Problems Committee, 
and those associated with him on it 


are Ernest N. Park of the Park-Bran- 
nock Company, Syracuse; Harold Read 
of the H. A. Read Shoe Company, 
Binghamton; Don J. Burke of Burke's 
Bootery; Madison Pierce of William 
Eastwood & Son, Inc., and Harry Phe- 
lan of the Phelan Shoe Company, 
Rochester. There will be so many new 
problems after the war that the best 
information obtainable will be provided 
in giving aid to individual members in 
solving them, and members of the com- 
mittee will seek to furnish that aid 
when possible. 


—_——— 


Newell to Represent Connolly 


GLENDALE, CaLir.—H. Pearse Newell 
is now representing the Connolly Shoe 
Co. in the California territory. 
succeeds his father, who carried this 
line for many years before his recent 
death. Headquarters will be made at 
1221 Cottage Grove, this city. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Newell will continue to act 
as sales manager and local salesmal 
for the Swankies play shoe set-up. 
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KEEP Brached CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longeranddo 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be ciean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


USE ALL OF THE S2ack 





ERSebEbse = 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 








TAKE GOOD CARE OF 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 


each other. 









USE Braches CORRECTLY 


THIS 


Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 


box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 
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SLIPPERS 








NON RATIONED 


Colorful 
House 


Slippers 
California Process 


$2.10 
@ pair 
2% 10 net 30 
F.0.B. Chicage 
Rayon weave Strap Slipper with 
split leather sole. 
Colors: Red, Royal Blue, Wine, 
and Black Moire. 
Sizes: 44/4 to 9 in 18 or 36 poir 
case lots. 

Immediate Delivery 


On display Room 664 
Morrison Hotel, Oct. 30th to Nev. 2nd 
National Shoe Fair 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 
19 So. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 




















Take Over Additional Space 


RocHestTer, N. H.—A space formerly 
occupied by a restaurant, adjacent to 
the Endicott-Johnson shoe store at 20 
North Main Street, is being remodeled 
and will be taken over by the footwear 
concern to enlarge its quarters. 
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Shoe Buyer Beneficiary under Owner’s Will 


W. D. Kincaid Has Been with S. 
Tenn., for 32 Years—Sales Staff Member Also Benefits 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—W. D. Kincaid, 
shoe buyer for S. H. George & Sons, 
large department store of Knoxville, 
Tenn., is one of the beneficiaries in the 
unusual will of Albert George formerly 





W. D. KINCAID 


sole owner of this store, which was 
founded 35 years ago by Sol George. 
There were three sons who carried on 
the business, and Albert George, the 
last member of the family, remember- 
ed his faithful, senior employees lib- 
erally, leaving the store in their hands. 
According to the terms of his, will, there 
were three groups of bequests: 

The first consisted of outright gifts 
of $3,000.00 in cash to R. A. Jarnagin, 
formerly vice-president, now president, 
succeeding the late Mr. George; the 
same amount to L. E. Farmer, formerly 
divisional merchandise manager, now 
vice-president, and a like cash sum to 
Miss Katharine Schenk, past and 
present secretary. 

The second section of the will gave 
yearly bequests for 10 years to be paid 
to various senior employees. This pro- 
vides an annual income of $4,000.00 for 
the president of the firm for 10 years, 
$3,000.00 for the vice president, and 
$3,000.00 for the secretary. A divisional 
merchandise manager, various buyers, 
the display manager, and senior sales- 
people, all of whom have been with the 
firm from 15 to 35 years, are also to 
receive liberal annual incomes (in ad- 
dition to their salaries), for the 10 
year period. W. D. Kincaid having been 
with the firm for 32 years is sufficiently 
fortunate to receive as his bequest 
$1800.00 per year for 10 years. Carson 
E Francis, a member of the sales staff 
of the shoe department, and also a 
senior employee (but now in the armed 


- forces), is to receive a similar amount 


for that same period. 

In the third part of the will the only 
employee remembered is R. A. Jar- 
nagin, president. At the end of the 10 
years, when the estate is to be divided 
among various beneficiaries, he is to 
receive 1/28th of it. The store could be 





H. George & Sons, of Kno 


sold at that time, but it is the intentig 
of the executives to carry on in 

the firm of S. H. George & Sons whi 
has always lived up to its origing 
slogan “The Store with the Confideng 
of the People.” 


W. D. Kincaid has been responsible 
for building up the big shoe trade a 
George’s. His career in the shoe busi- 
ness dates back to 1903, when as 4 
young boy he carried packages and did 
odd jobs for R. N. Payne & Co. Then 
in 1912 he went to work for §. — 
George & Sons, at that time located at 
the corner of Market and Wall. It has 
since grown to a large department store 
occupying one of the most conspicuous 
corners on Gay Street, at Wall Avenue, 


When Mr. Kincaid came with their 
firm, there were only four seats for 
selling shoes, two for men and two for 
women, a post separating the two see. 
tions. Now the number of seats has 
grown to 54—the men’s department 
occupying one extreme side of the large 
first floor, the women’s and children’s 
sections, the other. 


Mr. Kincaid feels that the most vital 
matter concerned in the shoe business 
is proper fitting. He knows that no 
matter how high quality a shoe is, nor 
how big a name the manufacturer has 
—unless a customer is fit correctly there 
is practically no hope of a repeat order. 
He says regarding his staff: “Our firm 
has fourteen fitters, most of them 
trained originally by us, in fact for our 
work we really prefer to educate our 
own Salespeople for then we do not 
have to overcome any wrong impres- 
sions they might have acquired. 


“Formerly women were somewhat 
sensitive about the size of the shoes 
they wore, but now that more have eén- 
tered the business world and many at 
present are in the defense plants, they 
judge a shoe by the way it feels on the 
foot rather than by the way it looks in 
the mirror” continued this successful 
shoe executive. 


“The hosiery department is purposely 
located adjacent to our women’s and 
children’s department so that hose of 
suitable size and color can be selected 
along with the shoes. The necessity for 
having hosiery correctly fitted is stress 
ed strongly in both the shoe and be 
siery departments for many a com 
petent salesman has been blamed for 
fitting shoes too short when it was the 
children’s socks and milady’s hose that 
were lacking in length. In our hosiery 
department women who have a 
ency to select too short. stockings 
socks are reminded that most hosiery 
shrinks some. Most customers are i 
formed that unless they pull out the 
end of their hose before they put @ 
their shoes, they may seem too short 


This precaution is pointed out partie 


cularly to mothers.” 
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BOOTS 


For Men and Women 


® Special Ski Blucher Pattern 
@ Heavy Smooth Brown Split Leather Uppers 
Reinforced Brown Retan Leather Tip 
Nine Iron Full Oak Leather Midsoles 
Sixteen Iron Composition Rubber Outsoles 
Regulation Grooved Rubber Ski Heel 
Genuine Leather Sock Lining 
Green Felt Top Facing 
BUY NOW—STOCK LIMITED 
SEND RATION CHECK WITH ORDER 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., [OI] DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 





Nathan S. Rosenberg 


Jorpuin, Mo.—Nathan S. Rosenberg, 
wel known Joplin business man and 
omer of Rosenberg’s Shoe Store here, 
ded at his home recently. He had 
een ill for several years, 

Mr. Rosenberg was born in Germany 
in 1874. He came to this country when 
he was fifteen years old and for some 
time lived in Kansas City. He came to 
Joplin in 1897 and worked as a clerk 
inj the Davis & Kayser Shoe Store. 
later he established his own business 
# Fourth and Main Street. In 1915 
the business moved to its present lo- 
ation at 523 Main Street. 

Mr. Rosenberg was a charter mem- 
ter of the Elks Lodge and the Kiwanis 
Gab. He was also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Joplin Red 
(ss Chapter and the Salvation 
Ammy. He was active in civic work 
aid had served on the Children’s Home 
a@ St. John’s Hospital Board. He took 
m active part in establishing the 
Municipal Golf Course several years 
a0, was a member of the Oakhill Golf 
td Country Club for many years. Mr. 
Resenberg is survived by his widow, 
Its. Rose Sanger Rosenberg. One 
Gughter, Josephine Rosenberg; two 
lieces, Mrs. Jenny Zoglin and Mrs. 
Sd Robinson; three nephews, Dr. 

Rosenberg, Dr. Nathan Rosen- 
os and Isadore Rosenberg also sur- 


irs. Harold N. Goodspeed 


Prasopy, Mass.—Many people from 
Peabody, as well as from surrounding 
wns, attended the funeral of Mrs. 
, wife of Harold N. Good- 
president of the A. C. Lawrence 
Company, at the Wakefield 

st Baptist Church recently. 
4 tatives of A. C. Lawrence 
— from all branches of the 
y, including officers and direc- 
Managers, superintendents and 

, were present. 
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Obituaries 


The church was filled to capacity 
and there was a profusion of flowers 
from associates and friends. 

The heartfelt sympathy of the com- 
munity goes to Mr. Goodspeed and his 
family in this, their second bereave- 
ment in a period of ten weeks; they 
lost their older son, Lieutenant Harold 
N. Goodspeed, killed in action in June 
on the Anzio beachhead in Italy, 


Harry F. Miller 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Harry F. Miller, 
who represented The Krippendorf- 
Dittmann Company in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and portions of 
Virginia and West Virginia, died re- 
cently at St. Joseph’s Hospital here. 
Burial was in Baltimore. 

Mr. Miller spent virtually his entire 
business life in the shoe business,. He 
was most popular and was held in 
high esteem, both by the company he 
represented and the trade upon which 
he called. The Krippendorf-Dittman 
Company feels his loss most. deeply; 
his customers will also mourn his 
passing. 


Reported Missing in France 


Detroit, MicH.—Captain James E. 
Harryman, of the Medical Corps, has 
been reported missing in action in 
France, since July 8, He was the son 
of M. A. Harryman of Lansing, Mich., 
operator of a shoe store there, and a 
director of the Michigan Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association. Captain Harry- 
man, who was 29, made his mark in 
college athletics as co-captain of the 
varsity swimming team at Michigan 
State College for three years. 


Harley Thomas Drake 


PorTSMOUTH, VA.— Harley Thomas 
Drake, prominent Portsmouth shoe mer- 
chant, died recently in a Portsmouth 
hospital. He was a native of Southamp- 
ton county, Virginia, and had been a 


resident of Portsmouth for the last 45 
years. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Cooke Drake, of Portsmouth; 
one daughter, Mrs. William H. Jen- 
nings, of Franklin, Va.; one son, Milton 
Junius Drake, of Portsmouth; three sis- 
ters, Mrs. Dollie E. Hudson and Mrs. 
John W. Cotton, of Cradock, and Mrs. 
Nellie Edwards, of Portsmouth; one 
brother, Herbert L. Drake, of Ports- 
mouth, and two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at Ports- 
mouth, 


Karl B. Phillips 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. — Karl B. 
Phillips, 62, for many years connected 
with local shoe firms, died recently in 
Washington, D. C., where he had made 
his home for the past year. Funeral 
services were held at Antioch, Va. 

Mr. Phillips was a native of Flu- 
vanna. He was educated at local schools 
and at Fork Union Military Academy, 
Fork Union, Va. He had spent most of 
his active life in Charlottesville. 

He married the former Miss Daisy 
Davis, of Charlottesville, and is sur- 
vived by one son, Karl B. Phillips, Jr., 
of Norfolk, Va., two daughters, four 
brothers and three sisters. 


Daniel H. Joyce 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Daniel H. Joyce, 
66, who was purchasing agent for 
many years with C, P. Ford & Com- 
pany, as well as with other shoe fac- 
tories, died at his home here recently. 
As a boy he began his shoe career with 
E. P. Reed & Company, going from 
there to the J. G. Menihan Corpora- 
tion. 

After the Ford firm discontinued 
making shoes in Rochester, he went to 
J. Edwards & Son, Philadelphia, mak- 
ers of footwear, as purchasing agent, 
but returned to his home city and began 
selling shoe factory supplies. 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town "'C" Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
a 


Women's Shoes From 
Americas Top Sources 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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SPECTATOR BOOT 
Girls’ — Ladies’ 
SPECTATOR BOOT 
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Show Week 
October 1-4 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 Broadway New York City 





Ward Joins Weyenberg 


_ Mitwavukee, Wis. — Harry Ward, 
shoe factory superintendent from the 
St. Louis area, has become affiliated 
with Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., in the 
plant at Portage, Wis. 





Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Tray- 
elers’ Association of Chicago, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

September 25, 26, 1944 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring n- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, w 
York City. Week of October 1, 1944 

Monthly Shoe Showing, Michigan 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich. Oct, 2, 3, 1944 

Spring Shoc Show, Southeastern 
Shoe ‘Travelers, Ansley, Henry 
Grady and Piedmont Hotels, At- 
lanta, Ga. Oct. 16, 17, 18, 1944 

Spring Shoe Show, Northwestern 
National Shoe ye ge A Associ- 
ation, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1944 

Monthly Shoe Show, Tri-State Shoe 
Travelers, Hotel ~~ Buffalo, 

N. Y. Oct. 22, 23, 1944 

Spring Shoe Show, Central States 
Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach and 
Phillips Hotei, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 22, 23, 24, 1944 

Spring Show, Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade of New York, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

October 22 through 25, 1944 

National Shoe Fair, Paimer House 
and Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
October 30, 31, November 1, 2, 1944 

Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Spring 
Show, Paxton. Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb. November 5, 6, 1944 

Iowa Spring Shoe Show, lowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

November 12, 13, 14, 1944 

Spring Shoe Convention, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, 

November 12, 13, 14, 1944 

Fourteenth Semi-Annual Style Show, 
Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

November 12, 13, 14, 1944 

Spring Show Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

November 12, 13, 14, 15, 1944 

Travel Saving Shoe Show, P. r 
House, Boston, Mass. 

November 13, 14, 15, 16, 1944 

Los Angeles Shoe Market Week, 
West Coast Shoe. Travelers’ Asso- 
ciates, Hotel Lankershim and 
Haas Building. 

November 13, 14, 15, 16, 1944 

Spring Shoe Convention, Mid-Con- 
tinent Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

November 26, 27, 28, 1944 
3lst Annual Convention, dle 
tlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Philadelphian, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
January 14, 15, 16, 1945 





Plan Program to Aid 


Transition of Production 


Boston, Mas8.—A program to assist 
manufacturers in transition from mili- 
tary to civilian production is being con- 
ducted by officers of the Boston Quar- 
termaster Depot under the direction of 


Colonel W. J. Calvert, Comm 
Officer and Lt. Col. John T. Curtis, Dy. 
rector of Procurement. A series of 
meetings with the key executives of op. 
ganizations supplying the Army has be. 
gun, covering an explanation of cop- 
tract termination policies and proce. 
dures planned for execution when the 
necessity for termination or other pro 
duction cut-backs arise from adjust. 
ment of the Army supply program due 
to strategic changes, new project devel. 
opments, new war item inventions, or 
changes in lists of critical material. 

Major William N. Egan, Chief, Con. 
tract Termination Branch, stated that 
the experiences of World War I termi- 
nations have given a background suff. 
cient to impress the need for speedy, 
orderly, and equitable cessation of war 
production in order to achieve, as 
nearly as possible, economic stability, 
The entire termination and transition 
program is the reverse procedure of 
the planning begun after World War I, 
Immediately following the Armistice of 
1918, studies were begun and plans 
were made for future mobilization of 
military: materiel might. Demobiliza- 
tion and termination planning today, 
Colonel Curtis stated, is just as impor- 
tant as the mobilization planning of 
the present World War II era. 

Meetings with treasurers, comptrol- 
lers and other acting and operating 
personnel who will be engaged in the 
detailed work of contract termination 
will be held in the near future by offi- 
cers of the Boston Quartermaster De 
pot. Cooperation has been extended by 
the New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation, The National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, Tanners 
Council of America, and other indus- 
trial trade organizations. Meetings 
were held in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. Meetings are planned for 
Brockton, Mass.; Manchester, N. H,; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill., and St 
Louis, Mo. In addition to Colonel Cal- 
vert, Lt. Col. Curtis and Major Egan, 
other officers assisting in this educa- 
tional program include Major Harvey 
Crane, Major Richard Vogel and 
John Wilson. 


Old Wheel Forms 
Novel Display 


Saint PauL, MInn.—A large, ol 
fashioned wooden carriage wheel, fin- 
ished to appear much used and very 
old, was used in unique display # 
Newman’s, here. On each of the spokes 
shoes were arranged. Fabricated mod 
ernistic trees, without leaves, wi 
branches reaching out regularly 
each side, were placed about the wheel 
On each of the branches were show! 
other pairs of shoes. 

Bright colored non-rationed play 
shoes occupied floor-space at the front 
of the window. Many of these in multi 
color with wooden sole and ties add 
gaiety to the window. Street styles pre 
dominated in the background display 
with a few dress shoes to give variet} 
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Success and Failure 


IF THE TOES DON’T STICK 
IF THE SHANKS DON’T STICK 
IF THE SHOES ‘SQUEAK— 


These conditions can be remedied by the use of 


ANCORBOND INSOLE BINDING 


Made especially for cement-process shoes 


Sold Exclusively By MAYNARD H. MOORE, JR., INC., Stoneham, Mass. 


MR. SHOE BUYER and MANUFACTURER 


There is so little difference between 









Metatarsal Arch Gauge 
And Setter 

GLENDALE, CALIF. — A combination 
metatarsal arch gauge and setter has 
been placed on the market by R. E. 
Brown, here. This device is claimed to 
be the only one in connection with spe- 
dally designed metatarsal pads for the 
correct location and setting of any de- 
sited pad in any desired*position in a 
shoe or on a support, without measur- 
ing, marking or guess work. 


New Suede Cleaner 


New YorK-—A new suede cleaner 
for use on colored shoes, belts, bags 
and sports jackets has been developed 
by Mass Promotion Sales Company. 
The mew cleaner is called “Suede- 
Tone.” It is expected to have imme- 
diate acceptance for home cleaning of 
suede articles. 

The cleaner is easily used; it is 
tubbed on and brushed off. A blended 
chemical is mixed with sawdust which 
prevents it from running as it cleans 
deep into the pile. It restores the 
tlor by removing the film of soil. 
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New Textile Processes _ 
Announced 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Technical considera- 
tions associated with three newly-devel- 
oped textile treating processes, which 
gtew out of research to improve GI 
fabries and which are seemingly des- 
tined to have an effect on the post-war 
textile industry, were made public re- 
= by the Monsanto Chemical Com- 

Compounds credited with the ability 
to make sheer stockings run-resistant, 
Temove the shine from serge suits and 

fabrics longer-lived were identi- 
as the Sytons by Monsanto. It was 
also announted that a unique process to 
Make woolens shrinkproof, wrinkle-re- 
“stant and more durable will be known 
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WHAT'S NEW 


by the descriptive term Reslooming. 

A third new process was described as 
imparting water-repellent qualities to 
cotton, rayon and wool. As with the 
Sytong and Reslooming, the company 
said, this process does not alter or im- 
pair the original qualities of the basic 
fibers. 

The chemical treatments, it was said, 
when applied in proper formulations, 
leave the appearance and feel of the 
textiles either unchanged or benefited. 
The company believes that the proc- 
esses will substantially decrease con- 
sumer costs in their relationship to 
product values, while at the same time 
giving added strength to such basic in- 
dustries as wool and cotton without cre- 
ating widespread economic dislocations. 

These developments had their origin 
in research directed toward improve- 
ment of textiles which clothe, shelter 
and otherwise serve the armed forcs, it 
was stated. They are at present limited 
to military applications and are not 
likely to be made available to the pub- 
lic until Victory, plus such time as is 
needed to restore domestic production. 

Syton treatment is accomplished 
through immersion, spraying or spong- 
ing with what is identified technically 
as a fine collodial dispersion of poly- 
merized silica or quartz. In other 
words, individual fibers are coated with 
highly purified submicroscopic quartz 
dispersed in water. 

The third new process—as yet un- 
named — likewise involves external 
treatment of fibers. Water-repellent 
qualities are imparted through appli- 
cation of a tough plastic, which is im- 
pervious to water and highly resistant 
to heat and chemicals. 

Reslooming, on the other hand, im- 
pregnates individual fibers with a 
tough heat-water-and-chemical resis- 
tant plastic, minimizing shrinkage, in- 
creasing wear, and prolonging the life 
of a trouser’s crease. The greatest pos- 
sibilities for the process are seen in 
wool; however, Reslooming also is effec- 
tive on cotton, rayon, linen and aralac. 





New U. S. Rubber 
Sales Booklet 


New York—“Keeping America on Its 
Toes,” an illustrated booklet filled with 
selling hints for new retail shoe sales- 
people, has been published by United 
States Rubber Company and will be 
distributed free of charge through the 
branch selling offices of the company’s 
footwear division. 

Contents of “Keeping America on Its 
Toes” include information on reading 
sizes, illustrations of the six basic lasts, 
principal rules for fitting shoes, an 
X-ray diagram of the foot structure, 
illustrations and descriptions of pop- 
ular leathers used in shoe manufactur- 
ing. The last two pages give concrete 
facts about the current situation on 
rubber soled shoes and waterproof foot- 
wear—facts that will help salespeople 
answer customers’ questions easily and 
quickly. 

This new booklet is the fifth in the 
practical, handy-sized series issued by 
the manufacturers of Keds, Kedettes 
and Gaytees as a wartime service to 
retailers and shoe personnel. 


Pencil Cases for School Trade’ 


New York.—Pencil cases of leather 
and leatherette, containing pencils, pen 
holder and ruler, are available from 
the Paramount Calendar & Novelty 
Co., here. Three styles are shown. 

These souvenir pencil cases can be 
inscribed. with the shoe dealer’s name, 
and may be used as an inducement to 
children to purchase shoes from their 
local dealers. 





To Open Department Store 

WaTERTOWN, N. Y.—The Frank A. 
Empsall & Company department store 
here, which has an important shoe de- 
partment, has purchased two four- 
story buildings on Ford Street, Ogdens- 
burg, and will establish another depart- 
ment store there. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 








EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
FOR, PROVEN LINE 


of fast moving, popular priced, 
non-rationed Casuals for Wo- 
men and Girls backed by ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. 
Liberal drawing against com- 
mission. Exclusive territorial 
rights. Give references and 
current line carried. - Replies 
will be held in strict confidence. 


Write: 
CLARENCE N. JACOBSON, 


CORTELL SHOE COMPANY 
MANCHESTER NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SHOE SALESMAN 
SIDELINE 
Sell Nationally advertised Hollywood Shoe 
Polish to FP ove customers. commission 
basis. Tite immediately 
selling, terri 


r 
you are 
y tory covered, also references. 


HOLLYWOOD SHOE POLISH 
Richmond Hill 19 New York 











SALESMEN WANTED, WITH FOLLOW- 

ING, FOR LINE of Women’s House Slip- 
pers and Playshoes. BOX 147, BAY SHORE, 
NEW YORK. 





SALESMAN WANTED: To carry a side line 
of Women’s, Men’s and Children’s Soft and 
Hard Sole Slippers for the South and South- 
west territory. Volume users our specialty. Ad- 
dress #277, care Boot & Shoe Reeorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SPLENDID POST-WAR TIE-UP AVAIL- 
ABLE AT ONCE for capable men with 


now being assigned. all : 
#278, eare Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





S ALESMEN WANTED: BY MANUFAC. 
TURER OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ Good- 
year and McKay Welt Work and Sport 


Shoes carried in stock and shipped from Ware- 
houses located the United States. 
Positions in nearly every State in the 


Union. A #298, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
Te" 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 





ALESMEN WANTED FOR INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, WISCONSIN, NEW 
ENGLAND STATES AND EASTERN part 
of TEXAS, experienced to carry complete Line 
of Men’s, ‘Ladies’ and Children’s Slippers and 
Non-Rationed Play Shoes for immediate de- 
livery. Address #302, care Boot & Shoe 
an as 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, 





HELP WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 








ATTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES 
MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 


statement of availability. : 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 





SHOE SALESMAN..........-- Earn $250.00 

to $500.00 month in the STYLE SHOP 
OF THE SOUTH. ission basis, $50.00 
per week guaranteed. The Guarantee Shoe Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 





BUYER 


(Rubber Footwear ) 
Man with retail, wholesale or Manu- 
facturing experience, preferably Chain 
or Department Store. Opening Chica- 
go; large national organization. Splen- 
did opportunity for right man. 
WRITE BOX 833 
Suite 617, 1457 Broadway, New York City 











W ANTED — WINDOW DISPLAY MAN- 
AGER for Women’s Shoe Chain, capable 
of designing, directing installation of . 
grounds directing trimming of smart, 
ve windows for. big city Chain of 

omen’s Shoe’ Stores. Excellent, permanent 
opportunity for man capable of taking com- 
plete charge of all operations pertaining to win- 
dows. Give full particulars in first letter (age, 
experience, salary ired, etc.). ADDRESS: 
Box. #290, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





(Women's and Cirls’ Sport Shoes) 
Good background Women’s Shoes might 
be acceptable. Department Store, Chain, 
manufacturing or wholesale éxperience 
desirable. Excellent opportunity. Lerge or- 
ganization. Chicago location. Top Salary. 

WRITE BOX 632 
Suite 617, 1457 Broadway, New York City 











A* ORGANIZATION OF BETTER TYPE 
FAMILY SHOE STORES, with cen- 
trally located buying offices in New York City, 
has openings for several new members. For in- 
formation, write to Box #294, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





—— 


LEADING SHOE FACTORY ON WEST Coasr 
offers immediately, Position ag 
Purchasing Agent and Inventory Con. 
troller to intelligent, aggressive map 
with organizing talent, familiar with 
shoe business. Application stating per. 
sonal data, experience, references, 

















ok ke 
bINE WANTED 








Essential Workers need Release Statements 





EXPERIENCED, WELL KNOWN TRAV. 

ELING SALESMAN, 52 years of age; in 
good health; past all military ages; with 
following: in Canada, particularly in Montreal 
and Ottawa; best connections with large buyers 
in Department Stores, Jobbers, Chain Stores 
and Retailers; desiring lines of reputable shoe 
and slipper manufacturers. Highest references, 
Address: 3553 Shuter Street, Montreal, Proy, 
Quebec, Canada. 


NOW. or arrangement effective POST-WAR; 
consider only representative lines. Wo 
men’s, Juvenile, or strong short lines. Wide 
desirable acquaintance and following. Prefer 
(a) St. Louis territory; (b) Southeast. Can 
assure satisfactory representation. Middle age; 
high ethical standards. Permanency desired. 
Address #291, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED, A MANUFACTURER'S LINE 
of Men’s, Women’s or Children’s Shoes 
for Midwestern States, ‘with headquarters in 
Chicago. A man who has a large following 
among the trade. ADDRESS: Box #297, care 








Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Til. 














MANUFACTURERS! 


Chicago Salesman, very active, 
large following of Department 
Stores, good Retailers in Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
looking for present and postwar 
business, wants to represent 
Manufacturer of reputation. 
Strict commission basis. 


Address 300 care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, WITH FOL- 
LOWING, selling good accounts in Minne 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa, wants a short line 
of Medium to good Men’s House Sli In- 
fants Soft Sole and First wo Shoes, 

ren’s Novelty Slippers and ildren’s Wet 


Shoes. Address #303, care Boot & 
a ecu 100 East 42nd Street, New York 1, 





ry 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement 
Minimum ehespe. 75 cents. For other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents 
When a box mber desired twelve words should be added for the address. 


Ee Leo eee nm 
= Advertisements for this page mast be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication dete. a 


is 4 cents 


per word for ali undisplayed advertisements. 


with a maximum of 46 words. 


word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
all other cases each ‘word’ of the 















Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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7 FOR SALE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





| ADIES FULy SARONED HOSIERY, 

irregulars @' seconds better grades. 
MAGNOLIA HOSIERY COMPANY, 35 N. 
Third Street 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





| LADIES’ SAMPLE SHOE STORE 
FOR SALE 


100% location; Well established. 

Top grade lines only, mostly Arch 

Type. Selling due to death of owner. 
MRS. D. FRANKEL 





22 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 








(OMEN’S SHOE STORE, best: location, in 
Ware City of Western New York State. 
new front and modern Fixtures 
——- Ready for business. Making good 
but owner has other interests. Good 
a Excellent for Chain Store operation or 
Family Shoe Store. $10,000 for lease and all 
fixtures. Will move stock. Address #296, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





FOR. SALE: A GOLD CROSS SHOE 
STORE, in Jersey City. Just moved into a 
new store. Will need about $10,000 in cash. 
Address #501, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. | Y. 








SPECIALISTS IN FINE 


1235 Washington Avenue—St. 


TOP PRICES FOR YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 


convert into cash and ration currency 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED ... 


WRITE — WIRE OR PHONE 
SHOES FOR 15 YEARS 


BS, 5 WEE, SESS CO. 








WE BUY 
SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobe” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 7338. 





REFAIL SHOE STORE: Good Quality 
Stock; Repair business in connection; 
tablished 35 years; Full equipment. Reason- 
able gee Immediate possession. Available 
— of death. Excellent opportunity for 
SCHLAFCKE SHOE STORE. 605 
TAPEER AVENUE, SAGINAW, MICH. 





FOUR ROLLING LADDERS, 
9 FEET HIGH 
Suitable for Shoe Store 


SCHAD THEATRES 
734 PENN STREET, READING, PENNA. 














POSITION WANTED 


MERCHANDISER, WOMEN’S LINE, 
ial and in experience. Young; 
draft deferred; desires connection with oe. 
sive organization. Address: Box #B-293, Boot 
— Recorder, 10 High Street, Boston 10, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 


CLOSE SE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
LEASES ASSUMED 


wet MS ABIN 


98 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-2515 





SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 


SAM CAMITTA & SONS 
95 Reade St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 








y 


SHOE STORES 


BARSH 








LADIES’ ELK LEATHER MOCCASINS 
INDIAN OR CANOE TYPE 


without separate soles. Any 
color; any amount; rationed or 
un-rationed. 


WIDE AWAKE SHOE SHOP 
445 St. Peter Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
ITTA SHOE COMPANY 


CAM 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lomba rd 2062 


SHOES BOUGHT 


Men's Women's Children's 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Shoe Dealers 














SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
te 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 


108-110 Duane Street, New York 
“hone: WOrth 2-5377 and S878 and S579 























ETTER GRADE SHOE STORE OR COR- 
RECTIVE SHOE OFFICE; locate South- 
Western States — California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado. Have operated similar store 
for many years. Must ‘move south for health. 
Cash a. right ion. yw #295, 
>» 2 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY: GOING, EXCLUSIVE 
gun MEN'S BOOT SHOP a AMILY 


w 





















XRay SHOE FITTER; Must be in good 
condition. Address #306, care Boot & 
Fo Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
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SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN: Children’s, Men’s, 

Women’s Slippers; also Children's rationed 
and non-rationed Stitchdowns. Address 3304, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SIDELINE SALESMAN, complete Slipper 
line carried, in stock, for Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, Colorado, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
fowa, and Minnesota. Address #305, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Strett, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















Show Shoes for 
Particular Garments 


St. PAUL, MINN.—The shoes to wear 
with a particular garment were shown 
in a recent window display at the Mau- 
ricé L. Rothschild Company here. Both 








tured. On a lowered ledge, below the 
window floor, groups of shoes suitable 
to be worn with these garments were 
arranged. 

At another time several groups of 
women’s black shoes were shown in 
single pair units at intervals about the 
ledge. Each pair was placed on an 
opened handkerchief of brightly 
flowered pattern. At the side of the 
shoes a black purse suggested shoe and 
purse correlation. 





Writes from Pacific Area 


RocHester, N. H. — Pfc. Robert E. 
Feineman, former manager of Feine- 
man Bros., and particularly well known 
to patrons of its large shoe department, 
has written friends that he has arrived 
safely overseas in the Pacific area. 
“We are reported to be in the ideal 
spot in New Guinea as far as Army 
camps are concerned,” he wrote. “We 
are right on the coast in a beautiful 
cocoanut grove with swimming every 
day, and believe me we take advantage 
of it. 





men’s and women’s apparel was fea- 




















Ration Free 


ARROWS as above—actual size 
25¢ per dozen 
(White Board — Green Trim) 


$1—All Sizes, #2—Arch Support. %3—Boys. 
¢4—Built for Service. $5—Built-in Arch. 
%6—Combination Last. $7—Drastically Reduced. 
%8—Extra Quality, £9—Extra Wide. 

%10—Fer Solid Comfort. #11—For Tender Feet. 
$12—For Walking Pleasure. $13—Gabardine. 
%14—Genuine Leather. %15—Goodyear Welt. 
$16—Just. Arrived. 17—Just like Dad’s. 
%18—Leather Soles. $19—Narrow Widths. 
$20—No Stamp. #21—Nurse’s Oxford. 
222—Reduced. 23—Season’s Newest. 
$24—-Soft and Flexible. £25—Special. 
$26—Ration Free. (Please order by number.) 


M. O. or Check with Order Please: 
if C. O. D. Preferred. Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 


8" x 14" DISPLAY CARDS: 75c Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts te select from will be sent on request. 


Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 





SINYHOUAIN 











# INAWLYWdad aZDIAUAS 


SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


~ 


Patriotic Price Tags 
Add Color and Eye Appeal to Your 
WINDOW TRIMS 


Great little time savers! 


Size 
154” x 21/4" 
109 Different 
Prices in Stock 


H—Red banner 
blue berdere 
white beard= 
price in bisck, 
6 Dez, — $1.25 6 Doz. — $1.40 
12 Dez. — $225 SANADA,2 nor — sz55 


With Store Name Imprinted: 
144 Tickets — $3.85 
Canada: $4.44 














DISPLAY CARDS: 75c Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent os request. 
Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Requesl. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


INAWLYVYdAd ADIAWAS SINWHOUAW 








NRA RR PRR I ROR A men 
209 SOUTH STATE STREET @ CHICAGO 4 ILLINOS 





St. Louis Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76] 


working feverishly on new style ideas. All the important 
make-up houses here have a backlog of style material 
which will come into being as the supply situation permits. 
It is one thing to make samples and quite another to 
produce them in quantity and in keeping with established 
quality standards. 

St. Louis pattern makers are of course snowed under 
with orders. So are the die makers. Their shops have 
suddenly come to life after two years of operations with 
skeleton forces: In order to remain in business most of 
them had taken on sub-contract war work. Much of their 
manpower thusly used will now be switched back to pat- 
tern and die production. Model cutters are very scarce, 
however. 

Wood heel producers, though they have been kept busy 
during the war, are now facing new demands. The swing 
to higher heels and the use of platforms will place an 
additional strain upon their already short supply of lumber. 
All types and.kinds of lumber have been used during the 
war. When factories go back into extremely high heels 
the type of lumber becomes doubly important and further, 
the necessity of having to use dowels to prevent breaking, 
injects to problem of extra cost. 

This so-called “unwinding period” has its side lights. 
Manufacturers here now point out that the strong cash 
position dealers have been exhibiting the past year or so 
might :well be reviewed, during the coming months, in re- 
lation to the inventory situation. They point out that deal- 





ers who have not written down their shoe stocks sufficiently 
may be headed for trouble with the coming of peace. 

Here and there shoe factories in St. Louis proper are 
noticing that an occasional shoemaker will come back 
from his or her war plant job. It is only a trikle now, 
but it’s an indication that possibly the manpower situation 
might change rather suddenly before long. 





Television in Men’s Shoe 
Production 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57] 


of the program. As though out of nowhere there ap 
peared on a screen individual pairs of Winthrop shoes 
against backgrounds of men’s suit fabrics. As each 
pair of shoes came into view the announcer described 
the shoe in detail. When all three shoes had been shown, 
the names of all New York dealers were shown on the 
screen, and in conclusion a booklet showing the Win- 
throp line was offered anyone writing in for it. 

It is interesting to note the unusual way in which 
Winthrop tied up their national advertising with this 
television program. In all of their national advertising 
they show a large single shoe on a background of men’s 
suiting. This idea was followed through in the presenta- ~ 
tion of their shoes in the television program. 
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Thenging Taxation Law 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


of all income received in the form of 

But he must pay a new 5 per 

cent retail sales tax—or else face higher 
rates and lower exemptions. 

Taxes Abolished. Excess profits tax, 

stock tax and tax on inter-com- 
pany dividends. 

Changes in Credits. Business given 
better break on carry-forward and 
carry-back of operating loss deductions 
and unused excess profits credits that 
survive repeal of the excess profits tax. 

Tax on Dividends. Individuals pay no 
tax on 40 per cent of the dividends 
received by them. 

Retail Sales Tax. 5 per cent and with 
po exemptions. 

Excise Taxes. Retained at 1943 levels. 

Capital Gains Tax. Provides for in- 
cidental changes favorable to both in- 
dividuals and companies. 

Now let’s take the Ruml-Sonne plan, 
the principal highlights of which are: 

Corporate Taxes. Abolished, provided 
that measures are adopted to prevent 
the use of the corporate form as a de- 
yice (a) to avoid payment of individual 
income taxes, and (b) to secure undue 
tax advantages over partnerships and 
unincorporated businesses. A small 
franchise tax of 5 percent on corpora- 
tions income is included. 

Personal Income Taxes. Normal tax 
of 16 per cent surtaxes ranging from 
1 per cent to 50 per cent. The effective 
tax rates, including both normal and 
surtaxes, are considerably lower than 
present rates. (See Table I) 

Taxes Abolished. Corporate income 
tax, excess profits tax, capital gains tax 
and tax on inter-company dividends. 

Excise Taxes. Retained only on 
tobacco, alecholic beverages and gaso- 
line at approximately 1943 levels. 
Social Security. Financing revised to 
stop building up of reserves at times of 
under-employment. 

Tariffs. No increases, Gradual reduc- 
tion of tariffs and freer trade. 

Capital Gains Tax. Retained in its 
present form for the time being. 

How do these two plans, which are 
attracting so much attention, shape up 
as regards agreement? As I see it, a 
comparison of the two indicates these 
important points: 

1, Both plans regard a high level 
of employment as the major objective. 

2. Twin Cities does not directly con- 
cern itself with price levels, while 
Ruml-Sonne holds elimination of cor- 
porate income tax will reduce price 
levels, hence widen consumption and 
thereby contribute to higher living 
standard and greater employment. 

8. Both plans stress the drawing out 
and putting to work of risk capital as 
4 primary requisite to attaining a high 
level of postwar employment. 

4. Both plans make relatively light 
of “balancing the budget” or retiring 
of public debt during periods of sub- 
stantial unemployment although both 








Like walking 
barefoot—so 
comfortable! 


West of Rockies $1] 150 


DEALERS: “The Shoe of Tomorrow” may 
svit your plans for tomorrow. 
Write today. 





As advertised “Esquire” November, 1944 


“U-TURN” 
PLEXIBILITY 
Perfect sup 
without 


Feet Elect “U-Turn” Flexibility by 
Overwhelming Majority! 


Let your feet vote—and you too will be enjoying the comfort of 
Osteo-path-ik Nailess Construction. Roll ‘em . . . twist ‘em . . . 
bend ‘em either way so toe touches heel. See why no breaking in 
is needed! And styled by Allen Edmonds means distinguished appear- 
ance ... foot grooming worthy of the man who dresses carefully. 


See classified 

directory “‘Allen Ed- 
monds"’ or dealer, or 
order direct including 


*Full credit to dealers on any orders that may result. 


“The Shoe of Tomorrow” can play its part in your plans 
for tomorrow. Your correspondence is invited TODAY. 


ALLEN EDMONDS, Belgium, Wisconsin 











stress the importance of doing so when- 
ever better than normal levels of em- 
ployment are reached. 

5. Both undertake to eliminate so- 
called double taxation, viz., the high 
taxing of corporate earnings coupled 
with high taxation of the dividend in- 
come received by individual stockholders 
from the earnings of the same com- 
panies. But this identical objective is 
attained by distinctly different methods. 
Twin. Cities taxes the individual on 
only 60 per cent of what he receives in 
the form of dividends. Ruml-Sonne 


climinates the corporate income tax al- 
together (although leaving the so-called 
franchise tax which is in truth a 5 
per cent tax on corporate income). 


6. Both cut the surtax rates on in- 
dividual incomes. 

7. Both premise their plans on a much 
higher level of national income than 
prevailed befort the war—viz., Twin 
Cities on 120 billion and Ruml-Sonne 
on 140 billion. For 1929, the -highest 
peacetime year, national income stood 
at 83 billion. 

8. Both disregard, protemps at least, 
changes in estate and gift taxes, and 
seek no significant current change in 
tariff and miscellaneous revenues. 

9. Twin Cities count on’ excise taxes 
produting 4 billion, whereas Ruml- 
Sonne counts on 1 billion less (1944 
fiscal year yielded 4.4 billion). 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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ALLEN EDMONDS, Belgium, Wis. LaMARQUISE FOOTWEAR, INC., New York City 
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COLT-CROMWELL, Boston, Mass. POTVIN, 'R. J.. SHOE CO., Providence, R. ¥ 

COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Moss. PROMENADE SHOE CO., New York City . 

CONGOR : SHOE S New York City 

cosa Apgar oar oe AS bait asa Maal QUINN, K. J., & CO., INC., Boston, Mass. .......... 

CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., Lynchburg, Vo. .......... 
REED, E. P.. & COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. ...... 


DARLING, L. A., CO., Bronson, Mich. RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 
DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass RUDMAN HAND BAG CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
ony AA SHOE CO . Brockton, Mass. " 
CORPORATION, Lancaster 9 , 
SABIN, B., New York City 
perene © |. Oe ees ‘ing N. J. SCHOLL MFG. CO., THE, Chicago, ill. ...............-., if 


SMITH, J. P.. SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGLAND-WALTON, Boston, Mass. SPALSBURY, STEIS, DEEVERS SHOE CO. St. Louis, Mo.. 
STACY-ADAMS CO.. Brockton, Mass. ............ 
SUNDIAL SHOE COMPANY, Manchester, N. H.. 


FLORSHEIid SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. .............. TRIMFOOT COMPANY, Farmington, M 
FOOT CHOICE SHOES, INC., Marietta, O. oF TRUE MAGAZINE, FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, ‘New York City § 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Po. ............ 25 
' ne UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. . ... 

GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC., New York City.......... 

GAZI ew Yor! . fc : i 
GOODY SHOE COMPANY, New York City 87 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. ............. Back Cover VAMOS, ALFRED, New York City 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO., New York City ............-. 
HERBST SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. VIRGINIA SHOE CO., INC., Fredericksburg, Vo. ..........- 
HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., mrtaepier. | Mass. VOGUE SHOE CO., Los Angeles, | is SERRE SSS 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. esorinn baa VULCAN CORP., Portsmouth, O 900. 2951203 Gee 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. 
HOTEL McALPIN, New York City 90 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Po..... WALK-OVER SHOES, Brockton, Mass. .. 
HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO., Cambridge, Mass. WAVERSHOE TRIMMING CO., New York City 

WEAR WELL SHOE CO., New York City 

INTERNATIONAL FABRIC CORP., Boston, Mass. WEBER SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. ...............-.. 2 
ISELIN, WM., CO., INC., Cc wen. Cs < ny hwy ee ied. VA vi ‘7 
1. T. $§, CO., TH , Oo. SHO loss. .... ee ey P 
ma pent Nt 
KAWNEER GO., Niles, Mich... oo: 6. i suss ccseseeereneveee WIDE AWA an. 
KEITH, GEO.*E., CO., Brockton, Mass. ia WRIGHT, E. T., & CO., INC., Rockland, Mass. .. 
KEYS SHOE ARCH COMPANY, New York City 
“KICKERINOS, Wi yay hy Wis. X-RAY SHOE FITTER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KISTLER LEATHER CO.. Boston, Mass. 
KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., Cincinnati, O. YARD, CHESTER A., CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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